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1? may at first appear surprizing that, as so large a pro- 

portion of the writings of the antients, particularly on 
philosophical subjects, was composed in the dialogue-form, 
the writings of the moderns have seldom been moulded in 
this shape: but the fact may perhaps be referred partly to 
the circumstances of the times, and partly to the difficulties in 
the structure of the dialogue itself. Among the antients, 
conversation was the great instrument of instruction: in their 
porticos, in their gardens, or under the shade of their groves, 
the various sects of their philosophers communicated or eli- 
cited knowlege by free discussion; and it is, therefore, 
probable that the written dialogues of antiquity are in many 
instances faithful reports of conversations which actually took 
place. In modern times, however, the communication of 
science, even in its most popular form, has assumed some- 
thing more dogmatical: the eloquence of the Chair, as well 
as that of the Pulpit, has inevitably become rather dictatorial 
than conversational; and it is only occasionally — indeed 
very rarely — that professors find themselves encircled by a 
band of disputants instead of hearers, interrogated, and put 
to proof, as Dr. Spurzheim was treated in Edinburgh, where 
he expected to detail and demonstrate. | 

In the next place, the nature of dialogue-writing is such as 


to call for considerable skill, and of various kinds. ‘To be 


complete, it must include some description of scenery ; 
while it must evince great dramatic talent in bringing for- 
wards the characters, and at once giving propriety and vivid- 
ness to the representation of them. It requires also much 
competence in the graces and felicities of language; so as to 
preserve a diction which, in its general tenor, may be select 
without any affectation of elegance, and familiar without the 
slightest tinge of coarseness. Lastly, the touches of descrip- 


tion, or of passion, which must be interspersed to impart the 
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air of reality to the whole, cannot be effected by any ordinary 
hand. 

In reality, then, we need not wonder that in meédern times 
few persons comparatively have attempted this mode of com- 
position, and that still fewer have succeeded. Perhaps, with the 
exception of Shaftesbury, Addison, Berkely, and Hurd, no 
British dialogue-writers are worthy of the name; and, even 
of these wiskess, only the last two have used the dialogue for 
the purpose for which it is most peculiarly adapted, that of 
contrasting the opposite views of the same question, and 


, placing in the fullest and fairest light the contrary arguments 


that may be urged respecting it. 

This form of writing has now been attempted by Mr. Lan- 
dor, an English gentleman at present residing in Italy, whom 
we introduced to our readers nearly thirty years ago.* His 
dialogues are of a very miscellaneous nature, comprehending 
discussions on several of the most important topics in religion, 
politics, morals, grammar, and criticism, supposed to pass 


between eminent persons in all situations. ‘They are thus 
enumerated : 


‘ Vol. I.:—1. Richard I. and the Abbot of Boxley ; 2. The Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney ; 3. King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold 
Savage ; 4. Southey and Porson; 5. Oliver Cromwel and Walter 
Noble; 6. Aéschines and Phocion; 7. Queen Elizabeth and Cecil: 
8. King JamesI. and Isaac Casaubon; 9. Marchese Pallavicini 
and Walter Landor ; 10. General Kleber and some French Officers; 
11. Bonaparte and the President of the Senate; 12. Bishop Bur- 
net and Humphrey Hardcastle ; 13. Peter Leopold and the Pre- 
sident Du Paty; 14. Demosthenes and Eubulides ; 15. The Abbé 
Delille and Walter Landor; 16. The Emperor Alexander and 
Capo D'Istria; 17. Kosciusko and Poniatowski; 18. Middleton 
and Magliabechi.’ 

‘ Vol. If.:—1I. Milton and Andrew Marvel; 2. Washington and 
Franklin; 3. Roger Ascham and the Lady Jane Grey; 4. Lord 
Bacon and Richard Hooker; 5. General Lascy and the Curate 
Merino; 6. Pericles and Sophocles; 7. Louis XIV. and Father 
La Chaise; 8. Cavaliere Puntomichino and Mr. Denis Eusebius 
Talcranagh; 9. Samuel Johnson and Horne Tooke ;. 10. Andrew 
Hoffer, Count Metternich, and the Emperor Francis; 11. David 
Hume and John Home; 12. Prince Maurocordato and General 
Colocotroni; 13. Alfieri and Salomon the Florentine Jew; 14. Lo- 
pez Bahos and Romero Alpuente; 15. Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn; 16. Lord Chesterfield and Lord Chatham; 17. Aristoteles 
and Callisthenes; 18. Marcus Tullius Cicero and his brother 
Quinctus.’ 





* See Review, vol. xxi. N.S. p. 253. 
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“The dialogues of a moral cast are written with such real 
feeling, that we regret to find them not more frequently inter- 
spersed. We would instance those between Lord Brooke 
and Sir Philip Sydney, Roger Ascham and Lady Jane Grey, 
as containing passages of beauty and pathos not surpassed by 
many compositions in our language. It maybe requisite to 
justify ourselves with our readers for using such strong 
terms in commendation of these two dialogues, and this we 
can do only by extracting them at full length; adding a de- 
claration that we have perused and re-perused them with de- 
light, since to us it appears that the characters, the situation, 
and the sentiments, are all admirably adapted, while they 
bear throughout the simplicity of nature and the genuine 
language of the heart. 


‘ Brooke. I come again unto the woods and unto the wilds of 
Penshurst, whither my heart and the friend of my heart have long 
invited me. . 

¢ Sidney. Welcome, welcome! And now, Greville, seat your- 
self under this oak ; since, if you had hungered or thirsted from 
your journey, you would have renewed the alacrity of your old 
servants in the hall, 

‘ Brooke. In truth I did so; for no otherwise the good house- 
hold would have it. The birds met me first, affrightened by the 
tossing up of caps, and I knew by these harbingers who were ’ 
coming. When my palfrey eyed them askance for their clamor- 
ousness, and shrank somewhat back, they quarreled with him 
almost before they saluted me, and asked him many pert ques- 
tions. What a pleasant spot, Sidney, have you chosen here for 
meditation! a solitude is the audience-chamber of God. — Few 
days, very few in our year, are like this: there is a fresh pleasure 
in every tresh posture of the limbs, in every turn the eye takes. 


‘ Youth, credulous of happiness, throw down, 
Upon this turf thy wallet, stored and swoln 
With morrow-morns, bird-eggs, and bladders burst, 
That tires thee with its wagging to and fro: 
Thou too wouldst breathe more freely for it, Age, 
Who lackest heart to laugh at life’s deceit. 


* It sometimes requires a stout push, and sometimes a sudden 
- resistence, in the wisest men, not to become for 4 moment the 
most foolish. What have I done! I have fairly challenged you, 
so much my master. ; 

‘ Sidney. You have warmed me: I must cool a little and watch 
my opportunity. Sonow, Greville, return you tu your invitations, 
and I will clear the ground for the company: Youth, Age, and 
whatever comes between, with all their kindred and dependencies. 
Verily we need few taunts or expostulations ; for in the country 
we have:few vices, and consequently few repinings. I take espe- 
cial care that my young labourers and farmers shall never be 
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idle, and supply them with bows and arrows, with bowls and nine- 
pins, for their Sunday-evening, lest they should wench, drink, 
and quarrel, In church they are taught to love God; after church 
they are practised to love their neighbour ; for business on work- 
days keeps them apart and scattered, and on market-days they 
are prone to a rivalry bordering on malice, as competitors for 
custom. Goodness does not more certainly make men happy, 
than happiness makes them good. We must distinguish between 
felicity and prosperity : for prosperity leads often to ambition, and 
ambition to disappointment: the course is then over; the wheel 
turns round but once; while the re-action of goodness and happi- 
ness is perpetual. | 

‘ Brooke. You reason justly, and youact rightly. Piety, warm, 
soft, and passive, as the ether round the throne of Grace, is 
made callous and inactive by kneeling too much: her vitality 
faints under rigorous and wearisome observances. A _ forced 
match between a man and his religion sours his temper, and leaves. 
a barren bed. 

‘ Sidney. Desire of lucre, the worst and most general country 
vice, arises here from the necessity of looking to small gains. It 
is the tartar that encrusts economy. 





‘ Avarice 
Grudges the gamesome river-fish its food, 
And shuts his heart against his own life’s blood. 


‘ Brooke. O that any thing so monstrous should exist in this 
profusion and prodigality of blessings! The herbs are crisp and 
elastic with health; they are warm under my hand, as if their veins 
were filled with such a fluid as ours. What a hum of satisfaction 
in God’s creatures! How is it, Sidney, the smallest do seem the 
happiest ? a 

‘ Sidney. Compensation for their weaknesses and their fears ; 
compensation for the shortness of their existence. Their spirits 
mount upon the sunbeam above the eagle: they have more en- 
joyment in their one summer than the elephant in his century. 

‘ Brooke. Are not also the little and lowly in our species the 
most happy ? 

‘ Sidney. I would not willingly try nor overcuriously examine 
it. We, Greville, are happy in these parks and forests: we were 
happy in my close winter-walk of box and laurustinus and meze- 
reon. In our earlier days did we not emboss our bosoms with the 
crocusses, and shake them almost unto shedding with our trans- 
ports! Ah, my friend, there is a greater difference, both in the 
stages of life and in the seasons of the year, than in the conditions 
of men: yet the healthy pass through the seasons, from the 
clement to the inclement, not only unreluctantly, but rejoicingly, 
knowing that the worst will soon finish and the best begin anew ; 
and we are all desirous of pushing forward into every stage of 
life, excepting that alone which ought reasonably to allure us 
most, as opening to us the Via Sacra, along which we move im 
triumph to our eternal country. We may in some measure frame 
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our minds for the reception of happiness, for more or for less; 
but we should well consider to what port we are steering in search 
of it, and that even in the richest we shall find but a circum- 
scribed and very exhaustible quantity. There is a sickliness in 
the firmest of us, which induces us to change our side, though 
reposing ever so softly ; yet, wittingly or unwittingly, we turn 
again soon into our old position, God hath granted unto both 
of us hearts easily contented; hearts fitted for every station, 
because fitted for every duty. What appears the dullest may 
contribute most to our genius: what is most gloomy may soften 
the seeds and relax the fibres of gaiety. Sometimes we are in- 
sensible to its kindlier influence, sometimes not. We enjoy the 
solemnity of the spreading oak above us: perhaps we owe to it 
in part the mood of our minds at this instant: perhaps an in- 
animate thing supplies me, while I am speaking, with all I possess 
of animation. Do you imagine that any contest of shepherds can 
afford them the same pleasure as I receive from the description of 
it; or that even in their loves, however innocent and faithful, 
they are so free from anxiety as I am while I celebrate them ? 
The exertion of intellectual power, of fancy and imagination, 
keeps from us greatly more than their wretchedness, and affords 
us greatly more than their enjoyment. We are motes in the 
midst of generations: we have our sunbeams to circuit and climb. 
Look at the summits of all the trees around us, how they move, 
and the loftiest the most so: nothing is at rest within the com- 
pass of our view, except the grey moss on the park-pales. Let 
it eat away the dead oak, but let it not be compared with the 
living one. 

‘ Poets are nearly all prone to melancholy ; yet the most plain- 
tive ditty has imparted a fuller joy, and of longer duration, to 
its composer, than the conquest of Persia to the Macedonian. A 
bottle of wine bringeth as much pleasure as the acquisition of a 
kingdom, and not unlike it in kind: the senses in both cases are 
confused and perverted. 

‘ Brooke. Merciful heaven! and for the fruition of an hour's 
drunkenness, from which they must awaken with heaviness, pain, 
and terror, men consume a whole crop of their kind at one har- 
vest-home. Shame upon those light ones who carol at the feast 
of blood! and worse upon those graver ones who nail upon their 


 escutcheon the name of great. God sometimes sends a famine, 


sometimes a pestilence, and sometimes a hero, for the chastise- 
ment of mankind; none of them surely for their admiration. 
Only some cause like unto that which is now scattering the men- 
tal fog of the Netherlands, and is preparing them for the fruits of 
freedom, can justify us in drawing the sword abroad. 

‘ Sidney. And only the accomplishment of our purpose can 
authorise us again to sheathe it: for, the aggrandisement of our 
oeignpe is nought of detriment to us; on the contrary, if we 
are honest and industrious, his wealth is ours. We have nothin 
to dread while our laws are equitable and our impositions light : 
but children fly from mothers that strip and scourge them. We 
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are come to an age when we ought to read and speak loudly what 
our discretion tells us is fit: we are not to ‘be set in a corner for 
mockery and derision, with our hands hanging down motionless 
and our pockets ‘turned inside-out. Let us congratulate our 
country on her freedom from debt, and on the economy and dis- 
interestedness of her administrators; men altogether of eminent 
worth, afraid of nothing but of deviating from the broad and beaten 
path of illustrious ancestors, and propagating her glory in far- 
distant countries, not by the loquacity of mountebanks or the 
audacity of buffoons, nor by covering a tarnished sword-knot with 
a trim shoulder-knot, but by the mission of right learned, grave, 
and eloquent ambassadors. Triumphantly and disdainfully may 
you point to others, 


¢ While the young blossom starts to light, 
And heaven looks down serenely bright 
On Nature’s graceful form ; 
While hills and vales and woods are gay, 
And village-voices all breathe May, 
Who dreads the future storm ? 


When princes smile and senates bend, 
What mortal e’er foresaw his end 
Or fear’d the frown of God? 
Yet has the tempest swept them off, 
And the opprest, with bitter scoff, 
Their silent marble trod. 


To swell their pride, to quench their ire, 
Did venerable Laws expire 

And sterner forms arise ; 
Faith in their presence veiled her head, 
Patience and Charity were dead, 

And Hope — beyond the skies. 


But away, away with politics: let not this city-stench infect our 
fresh country-air. 

‘ Brooke. To happiness then,,and unhappiness, since we can 
discourse upon it without emotion. Our unhappiness appears to 
be more often sought by us, and pursued more steddily than our 
happiness. What courtier on the one side, what man of genius 
on the other, has not complained of unworthiness preferred to 
worth? Who prefers it? his friend? no: his self? no surely. 
Why then grieve at folly or injustice in those who have no con- 
cern in him, and in whom he has no concern? We are in- 
dignant at the sufferings of those who bear bravely and unde- 
servedly ; but a single cry from them breaks the charm that bound 
them to us. 

‘ Sidney. The English character stands high above complaining. 
I have heard the French soldier scream at receiving a wound; I 
never heard ours: shall the uneducated be worthy of setting an 
example to the lettered? If we see, as we have seen, young 
persons of some promise, but in comparison to us as the colt is 
to the courser, raised to trust and eminence by any powerful 
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advocate, is it not enough to feel ourselves the stronger men, 
without exposing our limbs to the passenger, and begging him in 
proof to handle our muscles ? Only one subject of sorrow, none 
of complaint, in respect to court, is just and reasonable ; namely, 
to be rejected or overlooked when our exertions or experience 
might benefit our country. Forbidden to unite our glory with 
hers, let us cherish it at home the more fondly for its disappoint- 
ment, and give her reason to say afterwards, she could have 
wished the union.’ — 


Old Ascham’s conference with Lady Jane is brief. 


‘ Ascham. Thou art going, my dear young lady, into a most 
awful state; thou art passing into matrimony and great wealth. 
God hath willed it so: submitt in thankfulness. 

‘ Thy affections are rightly placed and well distributed. Love 
is a secondary passion in those who love most, a primary in 
those who love least. He who is inspired by it in a great degree, 
is inspired by honour in a greater: it never reaches its plenitude 
of growth and perfection, but in the most exalted minds. — Alas! 
alas ! 

‘ Jane. What aileth my virtuous Ascham? what is amiss? why 
do I tremble ? 

‘ Ascham. I see perils on perils which thou dost not see, 
although thou art wiser than thy poor old master. And it is 
not because love hath blinded thee, for that surpasseth his sup- 
posed omnipotence, but it is because thy tender heart having 
always leaned affectionately upon good, hath felt and known 
nothing of evil. 

‘ I once persuaded thee to reflect much; let me now persuade 
thee to avoid the habitude of reflection, to lay aside books, and 
to gaze carefully and stedfastly on what is under and before thee. 

‘ Jane. I have well bethought me of all my duties: O how 
extensive they are! what a goodly and fair inheritance ! But tell 
me, wouldst thou command me never more to read Cicero and 
Epictetus and Polybius? the others I do resign unto thee: they 
are good for the arbour and for the gravel-walk: but leave unto 
me, I beseech thee, my friend and father, leave unto me, for my 
fireside and for my pillow, truth, eloquence, courage, constancy. 

‘ Ascham. Read them on thy marriagebed, on thy childbed, 
on thy deathbed! Thou spotless undrooping lily, they have 
fenced thee right well! These are the men for men: these are 
to fashion the bright and blessed creatures, O Jane, whom God 
one day shall smile upon in thy chaste bosom. — Mind thou thy 
husband. 

‘ Jane. I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me; I 
love him with the fondest, the most solicitous affection. I pray 
to the ..Imighty for his goodness and happiness, and do forget 
at times, unworthy supplicant! the prayers I should have offered 
for myself. Ov-never fear that I will disparage my kind religious 
teacher, by disobedience to my husband in the most trying duties. 


I 4 © Ascham. 
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of Ascham. Gentle iis he; gentle and virtuots: buttime will 
harden him : time must harden'even thee, sweet Jane !.. Do thou, 
complacently and indirectly, lead him from ambition. 

Jane. He is:conténted with me and with home. 


. £ Ascham. Ah Jane, Jane! men of high estate grow tired of 
. contentedness. 7 


f Jane. He told me he never liked books unless I read them 
to. him. | I will read them to him every evening: I will open new 
; worlds to him, richer than those discovered -by the Spaniard; f 
_ will conduct him to treasures—O what treasures ! — on which he 
may sleep in innocence and peace. 

: § Ascham, Rather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play 
with him, be his faery, his page, his every thing that love and poetry 
have invented; but watch him well, sport with his fancies; turn them 
about like the ringlets round his cheeks; and if ever he meditate 
on power, go, toss up thy baby to his brow, and bring back his 
thoughts into his heart by the music of thy discourse. 

. © Teach him to live unto God and unto thee: and he will dis- 
cover that women, like the plants in woods, derive their softness 
and tenderness from the shade.’ 


The dialogue between Lord Bacon and Richard Hooker is 
extremely well sustained, and full of point: while the con- 
versation between Oliver. Cromwell and Walter Noble is 
_ highly characteristic of the speakers. 

As to the political conversations, the views developed in the 
most prominent manner are decidedly republican ; and there 
is certainly no want of vigor either in the author’s sentiments 
or in his expressions. In the dialogue between King James 
and Casaubon, the question is discussed how far the Catholics 

should be incapacitated from holding office on account of 
their belief in the Pope’s temporal iio ; and the writer’s 
decision, both here and in several notes interspersed through 
the volumes, seems to be in favor of their exclusion. Yet it is 
very difficult to reconcile such a conclusion with the general 
doctrines of Mr. Landor, which would give to merit of every 
kind ‘its full scope; and which impute to sovereignty, 4s its 
most inischievous attribute, its power of creating arbitrary 
distinctions, instead of those distinctions between mind and 
mind which God and nature have ordained. 

One of the most interesting of this class of dialogues 
passes between Washington and Franklm; in which. the 
latter suggests expedients for improving the condition of the 
Irish people, and much good sense is displayed in every part. 
We extract the passage relating to the condition of Ireland, 
because the subject is of deep interest, and all that is suggested 
concerning it, in every quarter, by reflecting men, deserves 
serious consideration. ane 
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‘ Franklin. There is only one direct way'to bring them into 
order, and that appears.so rough, that it never will be! trodten. 
The chief misery arises fromthe rapacity ‘of the géentry‘as they 
are called, and the nobility, who, to avoid the trouble of dollect- 
ing their rents from many poor tenants, and the greater of hearin 
their complaints, have leased their properties to what ate ealle< 
middle-men. ‘These harass their inferiors in the exact: tatio of 
their industry, and drive them into desperation. Hence sloven- 
liness and drunkenness ; for the appearance of ease and comfort 
is an allurement to avarice. To pacify and reclaim the people, 
all leases to middle-men must be annulled: every cultivator must 
have a lease for life, and (at the option of his successor) valid for 
as many years afterwards as will amount in the whole to twenty- 
one. The extent of ground should be proportionate to his famil 
and his means. To, underlet land should be punished by law as 
regrating. Authority would here be strongly exercised, not 
tyrannically, which never can be asserted of plans sanctioned b 
the representatives of a ae for the great and perpetual bene- 
fit of the many, to the small and transient inconvenience of the 
few. Auxiliary to this reform should be one in church-livings. 
They should all embrace nearly the same number of communicants. 
Suppose three thousand souls under each cure: a fourth part 
would consist of the infirm and of children not yet‘ prepared for 
the reception of doctrine. The service, as formerly, should be 
shorter, and performed thrice each Sunday; so that all might in 
turn be present, and that great concourse would be avoided, 
which frequently is the prelude to licentiousness and brutality. 
Abolishing tithes, selling the property of the crown, the church, 
and corporations, I would establish a fund sufficient to allow each 
clergyman, in addition to his house, one hundted and forty 
pounds annually. The Catholic priest should have the same 
number of communicants, and should receive a gratuity of fifty 
pounds annually, and should also possess his parsonage-house : 
offerings and gifts, as at present, would accrue to him from the 
piety and gratitude of his parishioners. The church, as esta- 
blished by government, would be maintained in its supremacy, 
and the papal priest would be remunerated not for his profession, 
but for services done towards the state by his attention to the 
morals of his communicants. If the nga pay forty pounds 
for taking up a felon, would they not willingly pay fifty for re- 
claiming a dozen? I would grant eight hundred pounds yearly 
to each Protestant bishop, obliging him to constant residénce in 
his diocese ; four of these are sufficient: I would grant two thou- 
sand to one arch-bishop. The Catholics should ‘have the ‘same 
number, and their stipends should be the samre ; for although the 
priests are ignorant and vulgar men in all Catholic countries, it is 
highly requisite for the maintenance of order, that the bishops and 
arch-bishop here should possess whatever gives authority, Know- 
Jedge in, some measure gives it, but splendour in a much greater. 
Elagabalus would attract more notice and lead after him more 
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followers than Lycurgus, and not merely from the lower orders 
but also from the higher. 

‘ Washington. True .enough:, and indeed some of the wise 
become as the unwise in the enchanted chambers of Power, whose 
lamps make every face of the same colour. Gorgeousness melts 
all mankind into one inert mass, carrying off and confounding and 
consuming all beneath it, like a torrent of lava, bright amidst the 
darkness, and dark again amidst the light. 

‘ The reductions you propose would bring about another: they 
would remove the necessity of a standing army in that unfortunate 
country, and further would enable the government to establish 
three companies for fisheries, the herring, the cod, and the 
whale. The population is already too great, and is increasing, 
which of itself is the worst of curses, unless when high civiliza- 
tion regulates it, and the superflux must be diverted by coloni- 
zation, or occupied on the seas by commerce. Manufactures all 
tend to deteriorate the species, but begin by humanizing it. 
Happy those countries which have occasion for no more of them 
than may supply the home-consumption! National debts are 
evils, not so much because they take away from useful and honest 
gains, as because they create superflaous and dishonest ones, and 
because, when carried as far as England would carry hers, they 
occasion half the children of the land to be cooped up in buildings 
which open into the brothel and the hospital. 

‘ In assenting to you, I interrupted your propositions; pray 

0 On. 
ae Franklin. I would permit no Englishman to hold in Ireland a 
place of trust or profit, whether in church or state. I would 
confer titles and offices on those Irish gentlemen who resided in 
the country on their properties: they would in time become 
habituated to a regular and decorous mode of life. The landlord 
and clergyman would in the beginning lose something of current 
coin; but if you consider that their lives, houses, and effects 
would become safe, that provisions would be plentiful in propor- 
tion to the sacrifices they made, and that in no year would their 

rents and incomes fail, as they now do at least twenty in each 
century, you would find that their situation, like the situation of 
their inferiors, would be much improved.’ 


Several of these political dialogues are constructed with 
masterly address aud artifice ; and they have an wudersong of 
sense, which is intended to be vocal only to the initiated, 
while the plain reader may be satisfied with antient names, 
and believe that he is listening only to antient personages and 
hearing of past events. If some mischievous inquirer, how- 
ever, when perusing what Demosthenes says about Ancedes- 
tatus, (vol.i. p. 245.) is reminded of any particulars in the 
history of a living Premier, must he thank his own fancy for 
the coincidence ? If, also, when mention is made (vol. ii. 
p. 105.) of many particulars in the life of Chlorus, the imagin- 
ation 
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ation of any one be carried back to the course.of a deceased 
minister, again must the reader thank himself? It would at 
any rate be an absurdity to suppose that, when Aristoteles 
tells Callisthenes (vol. ii. p. 334.) of the events which took 
place between a negotiator and Metanyctius, all this can have 
any connection with the transactions of modern times. It 
would be sad punning to decypher Metanyctius into Metter- 
nich. — Again, the finely conceived dialogue between Henry 
the Eighth and Anne Boleyn, and the notes subjoined to it, 
cannot possibly have reference to any thing that has passed in 
England since the sixteenth century. 

We quit this dangerous ground, these “ ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso,” to observe that even these political dialogues 
abound in beautiful passages of a moral import; and we 
gladly turn from exposures of the meanness, the impudence, 
or the atrocities of public characters, to dwell on such pleas- 
ing pictures as the following. The first is extracted from a 
dialogue between Andrew Hoffer and Count Metternich, and 
the second from a conversation between Marcus Tullius Cicero 
and his brother Quinctus. 


‘ Hoffer. If I have.devoted my little property, which is always 
dearer to the possessor than a great one, as every shrub and 
hillock is familiar to him, and the scene of some joviality, some 
tenderness, or some kindness; if I have hazarded and exposed 
my life in all places and seasons, for him whom we both are 
serving, grant me only acell or a dungeon in this city. Ihave a 
country to defend, I have a family to educate, I have duties to 
teach and to perform; and your Excellency knows that the French 
police has traced me into the Austrian states, and has demanded 
that I should be delivered up. Never shall this happen. I could 
not preserve the dominions of my master, but I will preserve his 
honour. Little did I ever dream of prisons: to us Tyrolese they 
are horrible as hell, and like hell the abodes of crime only ; but 
he whom I have sworn to obey must do nothing unworthy of his 
name and station. Rather would I waste away my strength in 
this dreary asylum, rather would I live among the unholy and 
unjust, rather would I, if such be God’s ordinance, lose the 
blossoming of my brave lads at home, which is worth a thousand 
times more, not only than all the future, but than all the past of 
life. There are those about them who will tell them of me, and 
there are places to take them into, on the cliffs and in the vallies, 
in many a copse and craggy lane, where my name, summer or 
winter, will sound in their ears right well. 

‘ Metternich. Mr. Hoffer, I cannot enter into these discussions. 
It appears by your own acknowledgement that there will be little 
loss on either side. Your children will be taken care of, you say, 
whatever may happen, and a trifle at most can be the damage to 
your affairs. What then do you miss? 

: ‘ Hoffer. 
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‘ Hoffer. The sight. of my native hills,.my homestead, my 
gardenplot of sweet herbs, the young apple-trees in. my croft, 
the friends of my youth, the companions of my dangers, and the 
associates of many a freak and frolic, requiring no less enterprise. 
I Jose above all — but, alas! what are the children of the great to 
them! You stared at me, Sir Count, when I spoke to you of 
mine. One would imagine that family meaned coaches, horses, 
grooms, liveries, and gravy-spoons: one would imagine there 
were some indecency in the word child. Believe me, Sir, they are 
different things with us from what they are with you. If you 
happen to cherish them, it is that they may carry a lily, a/ion, 
a bear, a serpent, a bird, when you have done with it.. I love im 
them, yes, beyond my own soul, God forgive me! the very worst 


things about them; their unparriable questions, triumphant screams, ' 
and boisterous embraces. It is true, I never talked of them before 


so; but they are now beyond hale or whistle far enough. 
‘ Metternich. I shall be happy to expedite the business of your 
petition, from which it appears to me, my friend, you hive 


somewhat deviated, forgetting the exact place and circumstances ° 


where you are.’— 


The subject of our children is also introduced by the two 
Ciceros. 


‘ Quinctus. Proceed, my brother. In all temptations of mind. 


and feeling, my spirits are equalized by your discourse ; and that 
which you said with rather too much brevity of our children, 
soothes me greatly. 

‘ Marcus. 1 am persuaded of the truth in what I have spoken. 
And yet — ah, Quinctus! there is a tear that Philosophy cannot 
dry, and a pang that will rise as we approach the gods. 

* They, who have given us our affections, permitt us surely the 
uses‘and the signs ofthem. Immoderate grief, like every thing else 
immoderate, is useless and pernicious ; but if we did not tolerate, 
and endure it, if we did not prepare for it, meet it, commune 
with it, if we-did not even cherish it in its season, much of what 
is best in our faculties, much of our tenderness, much of our 

nerosity, much of our patriotism, much also of our genius 
would be stifled and extinguished. 

¢ When I hear any one call upon another to be manly and to 
restrain his tears, if they flow from the social and the kind affec- 
tions, I doubt the humanity and distrust the wisdom of the coun- 
seler. If he were humane, he would be more inclined to pity and 
to sympathize than to lecture and to reprove; and if he were 
wise, he would consider that tears are given us by nature as a 
remedy to affliction, although, like other remedies, they should 
come to our relief in private. Philosophy, we may be told, would 
prevent the tears by turning away the sources of them, and by 
raising up a rampart against pain and sorrow. I am of opinion 
that Philosophy, quite pure and totally abstracted from our appe- 
tites and passions, instead of serving us the better for being so, 
wott!d do us little or no good at all. We may receive so much light 
as not to see, and so much philosophy as to be worse than foolish.’ 
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The ensuing paragraphs from.a dialogue’ between ' Kos- 
ciusko and Poniatowski are traly noble : the former nm 


‘ We hear many complaints of princes and of fortune ; but be- 
lieve me, Poniatowski, there:never was a good or generous action 
that met with much ingratitude. ' : 

‘ Poniatowski. Is it possible you can say 80! you to whom no 
statues are erected, no. hymns are sung mm. public processions ; 
you, who have no country, —~ and you smile upon. such: injuries 
and such losses. 

‘ Kosciusko. My friend, I have lost nothing ; I have received no 
injury; I am in the midst of our country day and night. Ab- 
sence is not of matter; the body does not make it, Absence 
quickens our love and elevates our affections. Absence is the 
invisible and incorporeal mother of ideal beauty. Were I in 
Poland, how many things are there which would disturb and per- 
haps exasperate me! Here I can think of her as of some departed 
soul, not yet indeed cloathed in light, nor exempted from sorraw- 
fulness, but divested of passion, removed from tumult, and inyit- 
ing to contemplation. She is the dearer to me because she 
reminds me that I have performed my duty towards her. — Per- 
mitt me to go on;—I said that a good or generous action never 
met with much ingratitude. I do not deny that ingratitude may 
be very general; but even if we experience it from all quarters, 
there is still no evidence of its weight or its intensity. We bear 
upon our heads an immense column of air, but the nature of 
things has rendered us insensible of it altogether; have we not 
also a strength and a support against what is equally external; the 
breath of worthless men? Very far is that from being much or 
great, which a single movement of self-esteem tosses up and scat- 
ters. Slaves make out of barbarians a king or emperor; the 
clumsiest hand can fashion such mis-shapen images; but the high 
and discerning spirit spreads out its wings from precipices, raises 
itself up slowly by great efforts, acquires ease, velocity, and might, 
by elevation, and suns itself in the smiles of its Creator.’ 


The subject of religion is discussed principally in the dia- 
logues between Peter Leopold and the President Du Paty, 


- Middleton and Magliabechi, David Hume and John Home. 


The last two in particular are full of point; the language and 
sentiments of Middleton are most happily represented; and 
we regret that our limits will not permit us to extract the 
stories told by Magliabechi of Father Onesimo Sozzifante, 
and of Giacomo Pastrani and Angiolina Cecci. 

The least agreeable and the least interesting of these corm- 
positions are those of a grammatical and critical nature: such 
for instance, as the dialogues between Samuel Johnson an 
Horne Tooke, and between the Abbé Delille and Walter 
Landor. The former, indeed, seems introduced for very little 
intelligible purpose, except as a sort of justification of the 

author 
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author'in his deviations from the usual mode of spelling in a 
variety of instances, most of them very unimportant. — His 
antipathy to the French is unbounded, and affects every sen- 
tence that he writes in reference to their government, their 
manners, or their compositions. He even apologizes for 
having ‘* debased these conversations by attention to a writer 
of so méan a cast as Boileau.’ | He speaks of Voltaire as a 
writer of ‘some irony indeed, but whose best tragedy is 
merely a wretched imitation of Shakspeare: a criticism 
which evinces a want of candor or of capacity in any one who 
has read either Zayde or Mahomet. —E£ contra, Mr. L. is a great 
admirer of Wordsworth and of Southey; and he, not only 
devotes a dialogue (between Southey and Porson) to set forth 
the merits of the first and the conversational talents of the latter, 
but, in another, between Marchese Pallavicini and himself, he 
records with affection his own last interview with Southey : 
while a third, between Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hard- 
castle, appears principally made to comment on the altercation 
between Lord Byron and Southey, and to depreciate the 
former poet under the feigned description of Lord Roches- 
ter’s reputed child, Mr. George Nelly. 

If the author’s representation of himself be just, we cannot 
consider him as a very polite, or a very amiable,.or a very 
modest personage. In concluding his conversation with 
Pallavicini, when the Marchese had observed that the houses 
of parliament should, for the honor of the nation, have ani- 
madverted on an outrage committed by an English General, 
the following is Mr. Landor’s reply: ‘ These two fingers 
have more power, Marchese, than those two houses. A pen ! 
he shall live for it. What, with their animadversions, can 
they do like this ? — The notes, also, occasionally betray the 
same spirit, and shew that Mr. Landor’s representation, of 
himself in the above extract is correct. Thus, in one place, 
be takes care to inform us, when speaking of Bonaparte ; 
© although I did my utmost in pursuing this tyrant to death, 
recommending and insisting on nothing less, yet I acknow- 
lege that I am sorry he is dead. Seeing what I see, I would 
preserve him as the countryman preserves the larger ant to 
consume the smaller, more numerous and more active in mis- 
chief.’ —In another dialogue, he says of himself: ‘ I never in 
my life accepted a letter of introduction, nor ever expressed a 
wish, whatever I might have felt, for any man’s society.’ 

Mr. L. has not always preserved that suitableness between 
the character and the speeches attributed which is necessary in 
just dialogue. "Whatever penances Father La Chaise may 
have imposed on Louis the Fourteenth, or however he may 
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have compromized them, we may be assured that neither the 
King nor the Confessor canvassed the matter in.the ludicrous 
manner imputed to them in Mr. Landor’s dialogue.. In the 
same way, much of the dialogue between Cavaliere Punto~ 
michino and Mr. Denis Eusebius Talcranagh, and the whole 
of the conversation between Bonaparte and the President of 
the Senate, are too broad caricatures to carry with them any 
plausibility. In some few instances, also, Mr. Landor even 
assigns to his characters sentiments quite the reverse of 
those which they are known to have entertained, The follow- 
ing sentence, for instance, we should but little expect from the 
mouth of Cicero: * Could I begin my existence again, and 
what is equally impossible, could I see, before me all I have 
seen, I would choose few acquaintances, fewer friendships, no 
familiarities.’ ‘he impropriety is rather aggravated than 
softened by a note which Mr. Landor subjoins to the para- 
graph, in which he observes, ‘ these are the ideas of a man 
deceived and betrayed by almost every one he trusted; but, 
if Cicero had considered as I have often done, that there 
never was an elevated soul, or warm heart since the creation 
of the world, which has not been ungenerously or unjastly 
dealt with, and that ingratitude has usually been in a fair pro- 
portion to desert, his vanity, if not his philosophy,: would 
have buoyed up and supported him.’ — In the dialogue be- 
tween Lord Chatham and Lord Chesterfield, noble as that 
dialogue is in all respects, we feel at every step that, while 
the sentiments are most appropriate, the learning is entirely 
out of place; and that Lord Chatham never did talk about 
the rhythm of Plato, the physics of Democritus, or the morak 
mysteries of Pythagoras.—Some indecorums also occur in’ the 
story of the Japanese, subjoined to the dialogue between Ca- 
saubon and James, —in that-which passes between Louis the 
Fourteenth and Father La Chaise, — and in the colloquy be- 
tween Middleton and Magliabechi, which might have been 
spared without detracting either from the wit or the elegance 
of the compositions. ae 

Nevertheless, in spite of these blemishes, we consider the 
present volumes as constituting a most important and valuable 
acquisition to the literature of the country. In the power 
and precision of his language, as well as in his ‘affectations 
and peculiarities, the author bears a strong resemblance to 
Horace Walpole. We hope that, in a future edition, he will 
retrench the passages in which he is himself brought forwards 
in a- manner that must appear ‘ridiculous in all eyes but his 
own; and we heartily wish that he may conduct to its close a 
work which he announces in his preface as having been long 
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projected by him, comprehending a portion of the history of 
this country, —the same, we presume, which Aristoteles men- 
tions in one of the dialogues as in his contemplation, — com- 
mencing with the birth of Philip, and terminating with the 
death of Alexander. We have no doubt that, in Mr. Lan- 
dor’s hands, such a production would bid fair for immortality. 





Art. Il. Sabean Researches, in a Series of Essays, addressed to 
distinguished Antiquaries, and including the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, -on the engraved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and 
Canaan. By John Landseer, F.A.S., Engraver to the King, 
&c. Illustrated with Engravings of Babylonian Cylinders, and 
other inedited Monuments of Antiquity, 4to. pp. 413, 
2].12s.6d. Boards. Hurst and Co. : 


‘6 4 NTIQUARIANISM,” says Bishop Warburton in one of 
his letters to Bishop Hurd, “ is to true literature 
what specious funguses are to the oak, which never shoot out 
and flourish till all the vigor and virtue of that monarch of 
the wood be effete, and near exhausted.” This is eloquently 
said, and with a play of fancy: but, considered as an opinion, 
y be disputed. tn truth, if this spot in literature were not 
ultivated, we know not what we should do with the surplus 
of our literary laborers: for every other topic of research, — 
the belles-letwes, history, biography, the drama, poetry, and 
criticism, — is overstocked with hands. As colonies, there- 
fore, are peopled by the redundancy of inhabitants in parent; 
states, so is antiquarianism indebted for the culture which has 
lately been exercised on it to the great extension of our gene- 
ral letters, in which scarcely a nook or corner remains unoc- 
cupied. In the infancy of our national literature, indeed, 
there would have been neither leisure nor inclination for pur- 
suits like these; and writers would have been too intent on 
objects that lay more immediately about them, or that were 
calculated to excite a more universal interest, than to haye 
wasted their industry or their ingenuity on the uses and ap- 
plications of certain oriental eylinders, constructed about 
$000 years ago, which have quietly reposed in the earth for 
nearly the whole of that series of ages. At present, however, 
we can afford to lend a few of our literary workmen to this 
dark and laborious but useful department ; and perhaps, if a 
still greater number of our writers, who haye lately over-run 
us with poetry and neyels, and books of travels, would ex- 
change the pen for the pick-axe and shovel of the antiquary, 
we should be no losers by the alteration. Ps 
7* Mr. Land- 
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Mr. Landseer is well known to the world by his’ skitl in. 
engraving; and certainly the engravings that decorate the’ 
volume before us will by no means detract from his established 
reputation: while his essays in illustration of them exhibit’ 
him in the character of an erudite and laborious antiquary. 
The gems lately disinterred at Babylon, and brought to Eng- 
jJand by the celebrated oriental traveller, Captain Lockett, are 
the subjects of the first essay; and we shall select those parts 
of this disquisition, as well as of others, which we think are 
deserving of the attention of the general reader, or are such as 
the rapid hand of a reviewer can readily seize. Of these. 
cylinders, many are formed of hzemetite; the rest are of cor- 
nelian, opal, jasper, agate, chalcedony, and other hard sub- 
stances. The idea generally prevalent among antiquaries 
has been that these monuments, of which the greater part 
were collected during a residence of three weeks near the ruins 
of Babylon, and are now distributed in the British Museum, 
the Borghese palace, the museums of Germany, and the cabi- 
nets of the King of France and the distinguished antiquarians 
of that kingdom, are Persepolitan amulets. Mr. Landseer, 
however, like a true antiquarian knight, sallies forth to break 
a lance with the holders of that hypothesis, and undertakes to 
prove that the gems in question were not originally worn as 
talismans or amulets, but used as sIGNETS; that is to say, 
that they were worn for the purposes of ratifying such social 
and religious transactions as required the sanctity of a pledge. 
A great portion of learned induction is employed in tracing 
them up to the antient customs of Chaldzea or Assyria; and 
we must acknowlege that, in many respects, that induction is 
highly satisfactory. Herodotus says that every Assyrian pos~- 
sessed a signet, or seal; and engraving, as it appears from the 
Pentateuch, was not of recent invention. ‘The book of Exo- 
dus often repeats the words, “ like the engravings of a signet ;” 
that is, in intaglio, a common technical word distinguishing 
this mode of the art from engraving in cameo, or sculpture by 
excision, or from the bas-relievo so much used at the period of 
the Exod among the hieroglyphical engravers of Egypt. Mr. 
Landseer is supported on this head by the valuable opinion 
of Mr. Brand, and of Mr. Rich, the late lamented resident at 
Bagdad. 

.An ingenious argument is drawn also from the numbers of 
those gems that have been found at Babylon and Monsul, 
(the antient Nineveh,) their dimensions, and their peculiar 
forms. Thirteen of them were collected in three weeks at 
Babylon; scores were long previously to be seen in the various 


museums of Europe; and many are still to be bought of 
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the wandering pedlars of the East. Their dimensions vary, 
some being only a tenth of the size of others : but they are gene- 
rally from three-fourths of an inch to two inches long. Their 
form is cylindrical, though some of them have a small degree 
of concavity on their sides, like a dice-box: all of them are 
perforated longitudinally. By introducing, says Mr. Land- 
seer, a metal axis, and mounting one of the engraved gems 
on the principle of a garden rolling-stone, it becomes at once 
a seal, easy to use, and copious in its contents. ‘The longitu- 
dinal piercing, which through so hard a substance must have 
been a laborious operation, he conceives to have been for the 
reception of an axis, on which the cylinder revolved to make 
its impressions; and, in clearing out the dirt from Captain 
Lockett’s jasper-cylinder, he found in it the remains of a 
metallic axis. As to the smaller cylinders, it is conjectured 
that they were produced in a latter and more refined period of 
the art; and as to the hollowness in the sides of some, Mr. L. 
ingeniously supposes it to have been a contrivance to adapt 
them more conveniently to the convexities of the human per- 
scn, in the individual by whom they were worn. A modern 
snuff-box for the waistcoat-pocket is often fashioned for this 
purpose. 
_ In the book of Job, a direct allusion is made to the antient 
oriental mode of sealing. It occurs in the thirty-eighth chap- 
ter, in that sublime passage in which the Almighty asserts, in 
order to silence the dispute of Job with his neighbours, the 
truths of his own omnipotence, and asks; ** Hast thou caused 
the day-spring to know his place, that it might take hold of 
the ends of the earth ? J¢ zs turned as clay to the seal,” &e. &c. 
This passage has been a stumbling-block among the learned. 
Let us hear Mr. Landseer. 


‘ I shall now request attention whilst I, fact by fact, and infe- 
rence by inference, pursue the meaning of these verses in the 
manner that appears to me the most simple and perspicuous ; at 
the same time not disregarding that impressive opening of the 
chapter containing them, which, to the end of time, should sound 
awfully in the ears of biblical critics. 

« The chapter begins, ‘‘ Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind, and said, Who is this that darkeneth counsel hy 
words without knowledge ?” and after those grand interrogations 
which have been so frequently admired, respecting the formation 
of the earth, clouds, and sea, he proceeds: ‘ Hast thou com- 
manded the morning since thy days? Hast thou caused the day- 
spring to know his place that it might take hold of the ends of the 
earth, that the wicked might be shaken out of it ?” 

‘ Some slight degree of confusion between the light of morn- 
ing, and that religious light, or day-spring of truth and justice, to 
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which it is likened, must here be confessed to exist (at least in the 
English translation); and for the transition from literal light, to 
light personified and invested with knowledge and power, the 
idiom of the Hebrew language, or the elevated ardour of the 
poet’s imagination, must be accountable. If it is not critical, it 
is grand: and scarcely does the want of grammatical construction 
throw even a faint shade over the general meaning of the sen- 
tence; nor does it affect at all the metaphor of the seal that fol- 
lows, and which it is my purpose to explain. The day-spring to 
be understood in the second interrogation is poetically adverted 
to by St. Luke, (chap.i. ver.7.) on the occasion of Zachariah’s 
prophecy respecting the: appearance of St. John the Baptist, the 
Aurora of the Sun of righteousness; where he says, ‘* The day- 
spring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit 
in darkness.” In Job, however, the personified day-spring is 
made to ‘* take hold of the ends of the earth, that the wicked 
might be shaken out of it:” that isto say, their wickedness being 
brought to light, the punishment which legal justice inflicts shall 
follow the exposure. This meaning results, even to the Bible- 
readers of the present day; but what more terrible sentiment 
must have been felt by those disputants who, throughout the 
poem, have been darkening counsel by words without knowledge, 
it might be thought foreign to our antiquarian purpose to attempt 
to explain. : 

‘ The next verse proceeds, “ It is turned as clay to the seal, 
and they stand as a garment,” or, as the latter member of the 
sentence is rendered by Junius and Tremellius, “ they present 
themselves like her coverings.”’ 

‘ It seems here proper to note that, as the text implies, the 
sealing substance of the land of Uz, and probably that of the 
nations on the banks of the Euphrates, at this remote period, was 
clay, — the ooze of that river : the very same substance, levigated, 
perhaps, of which the stamped Babylonian bricks are formed; and 
the better sort of that pottery whose fragments abundantly be- 
strew the sites of Babylon and Susa, even at present, — the pot- 
ter’s clay of the ancient prophets, and what is still used for the 
purpose of sealing in some parts of the East. It may also be wor- 
thy of remark, that, of the various substances (such as waxes, 
pastes, &c.) on which I have tried to impress these ancient signets, 
I have found clay the fittest for the purpose both of receiving and 
retaining the impression; and though a Copernican objector 
might argue here, that it is not the light of the morning which is 
turned, but the earth toward the light, yet this would be casuistry : 
the poet who wrote this wonderful book probably believed other- 
wise; or, if this point be still regarded as of any importance, it 
may be answered, So does the signet which is compared to the 
earth, in fact, turn (on its axis, during the operation of impressing 
it) toward the clay ; and if it be true, as Volney has asserted, that 
some of the oriental nations of antiquity believed the earth to be 
of a cylindrical form, and have so represented it among their hiero- 
glyphics, the metaphor will be still more complete ; and the words 
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contained in our English translation of the preceding verse, “ that 
it might take hold of the ends of the earth,” be expressively cor- 
rect, whether we regard the word it as referring to the light of 
morning, or as denoting that searching ray of Providence which 
brings moral turpitude to view. The latter, however, is the mean- 
ing to which the text before us has more especial reference. ‘“ It 
is turned as clay to the seal, and they stand or present themselves 
as a garment,” means, that the wicked, spoken of in the preceding 
verse, stand confessed, or exposed to view, like the embroidery of 
a garment at the approach of light.— Or rather, I think, when 
this verse is regarded, together with the preceding, the analogy is, 
that the wicked, and the dark contents of the engraving, are both 
cast off, as a garment is cast off, —a thing that has fitted and 
adhered. 

‘ It is the blending of the literal and the figurative meanings to- 
gether, (which is done in all the translations that I have had op- 
portunity of consulting,) that has somewhat perplexed the passage, 
and conspired with their ignorance of cylindrical cygnets, and 
their non-advertence to the science of astronomy, to perplex also 
those commentators who have busied themselves in its explication. 
They have fancied that the seals of the land of Uz could be of 
no other form than that of the seals which are in modern use. But 
now that these revolving seals are produced, I should expect that 
the clouds of learned conjecture which have obscured the subject 
would be dispelled, and the meaning of this mysterious passage 
shine forth like the morning light in the superb metaphor before 
us: for, from the whole passage, when viewed with the signets, 
results an interesting and beautiful similitude between three dis- 
similar things ; that is to say, between the light of morning beam- 
ing on, and passing round, a darkened world, and disclosing its 
contents ; and that intellectual light, emanating from the Deity, 
which exposes in their true forms the dark deeds and moral defor- 
mities of the wicked; and the operation of impressing one of 
these ancient cylindrical signets on clay, which bends as the cylin- 
der revolves in delivering its impression, stands around it curv- 
edly as a garment, (till you flatten it while in a moist state,) and 
renders conspicuous to view the dark contents of the intaglio 
engraving.’ 


In his second oe, Mr. L. farther developes his hypo- 
thesis by references to history, to the original nature of signets, 
and to the antient practice and purpose of sealing. a 
there be an established connection between signets and the 
act of sealing, and the noun signet and the verb Zo seal, yet 
the two words are of different philological families, as in the 
words oath and to swear: — but the distinction is usually un- 
observed. Thus, throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, the word 
Conn (Chetham, or Ghotham,) is employed to express both 
the signet and the impression ; or, in other words, the impres- 
sion is confounded with the matrix, while we are left to = 
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lect which of them is meant from the context. SieGNeT is of 
the same verbal family with Signal, Ensign, Insignia, &c. ; 
and the etymon from which these words have grown lies 
deep, not in the word signum, but in the Hebrew My Ath or 
Oth, which in English is faithfully rendered sign. The 
Greek S>HMA came from Cay (Shem), which is same, not in 
the ordinary sense of that word as the sign representing an 
object, but in a mystical sense as prophetic of the future or 
indicative of the past. Ath or sign then primarily meant, 
and still means, a mystic mark, bringing to the mind some- 
thing absent; and few words in any language are more 
purely metaphysical. What is a signal, for instance, but a 
mysterious appearance known only to the initiated ? What is 
signature, but a sacred mental pledge, binding the future will 
of the signer, and ‘ the outward and visible mark of that 


faith which isin its nature mental, and not cognizable by exter- 
nal sense ?” 


‘ To this family of words then belongs, and from this genealo- 
gical root springs, the word signet: its termination et meaning no 
more in the abstract than advancement to the accomplishment of 
a purpose intended; which purpose, in the present case, is the 
manifestation of the sign: — or else this termination is merely a 
diminutive, like the ette of the French, in which case signet, or sig- 
nette, can mean no other than literally a miniature sign. 

‘ It is well known that our Saxon ancestors, soon after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, when few men were clerks enough to exe- 
cute a written deed by the subscription of their names, were 
accustomed instead thereof, as illiterate persons do at present, to 
sign with a cross ; of which it may be said, either that they made 
the mystic sign of the cross, or that the cross which they made 
was the sign of their plighted faith. It was the ordinary mode of 
signature among the Anglo-Saxon Christians, who were, with 
regard to their inability to write, in the predicament of most of 
those Sabzans of old, whose cygnets, or instruments of signing, we 
are about to consider, and some of whom lived, in all probability, 
before writing was invented. 

‘ It scarcely needs be added, that in both cases, as in the modern 
mode of signing by subscription of the name of the party, the sig- 
nature was the sensible and permanent mark of invisible sentiment. 
Some confusion, however, must be allowed to have arisen between 
the meaning of the words signing, and sealing, which in legal 
deeds are now of consecutive execution; and it has arisen in the 
following manner. 

‘ In the dark ages which succeeded the overthrow of the Roman 
power, not only few men could write, but there were no artists 
capable of cutting seals ; signature with the cross was therefore 
among the Christians, in a great degree, a thing of necessity ; 
though they sometimes made use of other ceremonies as signs, oF 
tokens. But when art began to re-appear, and engraved stones 
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to be raked up from the ruins of past ages, sealing was added ; 
and as writing gradually became more known and practised, sub- 
scription of names came also into vogue, introduced at first, 
perhaps, by learned clerks, and by way of noting whose signature 
had ratified the deed that might be in question ; for even Charle- 
magne was not penman enough to subscribe his own name, but 
, was accustomed to sign with an antique gem, which had been set 
for that purpose in the pommel of his sword, saying, as he im- 
pressed it, ‘* What I sign with the hilt, I will defend at the point 
of my sword.” 

‘ Moreover, as the meanings of many words have been transitive, 
we cannot wonder that the superior pledge of faith, by the same 
degrees, came to be termed signing when applied to charters, 
treaties, or other bonds of written compact; especially as so it 
is, both virtually and in fact. The reader who is conversant in 
Holy Writ will recollect many passages, of which it may be suf- 
ficient for me to advert to two or three, where the words signet, 
seal, and sign, occur; always expressing the meaning which I 
have here annexed to them, — sealing being then understood as 
signing.’ 

Mr. L. occupies many pages in endeavoring to establish 
the mystic sense of the Hebrew word, and wanders into an 
incidental speculation in which we cannot concur with him, — 
that our word oath has its radix inthe Hebrew Ath. Nor do 
we in the least see how it would corroborate his theory, if it 
were conceded to him. Indeed, the mystic sense of the 
signet, for which he contends so strenuously, does not seem 
necessary to the main argument, that the engraved cylinders 
were used as signets for the more solemn covenants and in- 
struments of social life: —but, once admitted into these 
obscure regions, or to use his own extravagant figure, * places 
of assignation where sense and imagination assembled, and 
sometimes mingled incestuously ; and where those monstrous 
chimeree of superstition were engendered,’ &c. &c., we must go 
on for awhile, and keep our feet as well as we can in the total 
obscurity which on all sides surrounds us. We do not ven- 
ture, however, to conduct our readers through the ‘ dark 
sojourn” of the second essay : — but we may venture to ask 
whether, if, according to the passage in Herodotus already 
mentioned, every Babylonian possessed a signet, (by which 
Mr. L. supposes every person above the condition of a slave, ) 
the mystic or recondite sense of the signet was revealed to all 
persons who wore it, or whether it was an esoteric doctrine 
confined to the initiated ? We were satisfied with the general 
explication of the uses to which the instrument was destined, 
but we cannot think that the hypothesis will sustain the load 
of all the additional conjecture which the learning, or rather 
the research, of Mr. L. has heaped on it. 
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The third and fourth essays are devoted by the author to the 
devices engraved on the signets, and heconcludes that they were 
horoscopical ; as also that ‘ the Babylonian, or pious Sabsean 
of old, in affixing an impression from his signet to any legal 
deed, or by employing it as a sign, whereby the fixed attention 
of present witnesses as well as his own might be impressed 
with, and retain with more precision, the terms of any oral cove- 
nant, pledged himself by his tutelary constellations or planets, 
and by his faith in his future terrestrial destinies.’ ‘The en- 
graving which heads the fourth essay is from an old and mu- 
tilated black cylinder belonging to Captain Lockett. 


‘ Of the four or five engraved figures, which appear to have 
once surrounded this cylinder, three only, and some slight vestiges, 
remain: and of these three, which are clothed in the Babylonish 
costume, but two are sufficiently legible to be the subject of com- 
ment. The most forward, and least imperfect, of these, is an un- 
couth bull-horned, or crescent-crowned, figure, habited in what I 
should conceive Mr. Thomas Hope (an amateur who has success- 
fully studied the dresses of the ancients) would call a plaited 
mantle or peplum, wrapped thrice round the wearer, and termi- 
nated by a fringe; which, as that gentleman observes, has been 
represented by Aischylus, asa characteristic peculiarity of the pe- 
plum of the Asiatic nations, and which agrees also with the scrip- 
tural fame of the robe of Babylon: beneath this, as far as can now 
be distinguished, is a vest, which accords with the general descrip- 
tion of Herodotus, of the Assyrian costume; and if we except 
the head-dress, and the action of the right arm, this is the 
same figure which occurs in such numerous instances on those 
cylinders of Babylon, which I here presume, and shall finally shew, 
to be of subsequent date to the present, and which I believe to 
be —I shall not say the Mylitta of Herodotus and Assyria, but 
—the /Estarte of Phoenicia ; the Juno-Venus, subsequently, — as 
well as the Diana, and Hecate, of Grecia; and the Asteroth, and 
Baaltis, — perhaps also the Merodach of Holy Writ. In fine, a 
personification of the moon. 

‘ From the dissimilar accounts which the ancient mythologists 
have left us, of this great Sabaan deity, we are compelled to the 
inferences that some of those who wrote did not know how she 
was sculptured; and that at different times and places she was 
variously represented ; as human knowledge and local sentiment 
differed, and as art and refinement learned to superinduce novelty 
and elegance, on rude nature and simplicity. 

‘ From having been thus variously represented, and as variously 
named, the primitive goddess —the Asteroth (or Ashteroth) of 
the sacred Scriptures — has become so disguised, so modernized, 
and be-Greek’d into Junos, Hecates, Venuses, &c. that we liter- 
ally don’t know her when we see her. —Calmet describes her as 
sometimes dressed in a long, and at others in a short, habit ; in 
her temple at Libanus her head was veiled ; according to Cicero 
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she was exhibited in Pheenicia with a quiver of arrows ; sometimes 
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she appeared in a chariot: on the coins of Tyre she stands erect 
on the deck of a ship; and on those of Carthage she is seated on 
a lion, and wields a thunderbolt.’ 


In a long parenthetical discourse, Mr. Landseer is inclined 
to think that all the Sabzan monuments, in which the bull] 
appears by himself or is mingled with the human form, have 
a reference to the asterism Taurus; and he belabors poor 
Jacob Bryant for all which that industrious scholar has written 
about the Minotauri. He contends that the number of bronze- 
bulls, which have been dug up at Babylon, leave no room to 
doubt that a festival of Asteroth-Karnaim was held there, as 
well as in Egypt and Canaan;—either a monthly feast in 


honor of the new moon, or an annual celebration of the fes- 


tival of the first new moon, when the year opened with Sol 
and Luna in Taurus. All eastern nations commemorated 
the first new moon in the year; and we agree with Mr. L. 
that these new-year festivals of Babylon and Judea had their 
common origin with those of Egpyt, Persia, and Greece. 
The bull-horned figure, therefore, on Captain Lockett’s cylin- 
der, the learned author conceives to be Asteroth-Karnaim : — 
but, if we say that it is not Asteroth-Karnaim, another sup- 
position is ready to supply its place. It is certainly that bull- 
horned Ashteroth which always represerits hieroglyphically 
the first new moon of the year, while Taurus remained the 
first of the zodiacal signs. Whoever the female figure is, she 
is leading another figure holding a quadruped, a ram or lamb, 
as Mr. L. conjectures: but it is almost obliterated. Other 
figures follow, which are too indistinct to be the subject of com- 
ment, but they were habited in the embroidered and fringed 
costume of Babylon. That our readers may form a faint 
conception of the wandering mazes of antiquarianism, in 
which some new hypothesis is here always arising, and which 
gives birth in its turn to a new progeny of suppositions, we 
beg their attention to Mr. L.’s farther explication of the 
cylinder. 


‘ The bearded figure which holds the quadruped, I conceive, 
may be intended for Baal, Beel, or Bel (the personified sun), the 
chief deity of Babylonia, (of whom I shall have much future 
occasion to treat,) in possession of Aries. —JIn short, the Baal- 


‘ammon of Solomon’s Song.— The Baal-ammon of Solomon’s 


Song, I may be told, was a place so named: but, granting this, 
it was clearly so named in honour of the great Sabzean deity. If 
it be not the very city now called Baal-bec, it must have been 
situated near it, and could not have been very far from the place 
called after Asteroth-Karnaim. I should suppose that the — 
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Baal-ammon, must have been conferred on this place, at the re- 
mote era, when, at the season of the vernal equinox, (the com- 
mencement of the Chaldean year) the sun was no longer found 
to be in the sign Taurus, but had begun to enter that of Aries ; 
— when it had even begun to be publicly acknowledged to have 
made this important transit, — and the Ram became in its turn 
the leader of the celestial signs; which by the help of a few nu- 
merals would give the probable date of the naming of the district 
of Baal-ammon ; a part of Canaan which I have elsewhere pre- 
sumed to be the site of the city built by King Solomon, and called 
by him Baal-ath. 

‘ There is allowed to be mystery in Solomon’s Song. It is 
therefore possible, and even not unlikely, that the poet’s allusion 
may not be to the place called Baal-ammon, or Badl-ath ; but that 
the lovely shepherdess or vine-keeper, who stood so high in the 
royal favour, might have been a native of Baal-ammon in the as- 
trological sense of those words ; that is to say, born while the 
sun was in Aries, and courted while Solomon was an apostate. — 
But I find myself wandering — if not from the text —from one 
of my own purposes, which is, to pass over the differences of 
construction that may here arise between those who contend that 
this “‘ Song of Songs” was a love-song, and those who profess 
to believe that it is a church-song. 

‘ If, as is supposed above, the sun had recently entered the sign 
Aries at the time specified in this gem ; which appears not impro- 
bable, and which would confer on the —— an antiquity of 
about four thousand years ; the device may have had reference to 
that Babylonian festival (of Neomenzia, to call it by a Greek word) 
which was celebrated at the first crescent, or new, moon, of every 
new year, during a period when, Mazzaroth not being exactly in 
its season (though not far from it), there existed a slight discrepancy 
between solar and lunar time : Badl and the equinox having moved 
into Aries, while Asteroth at the commencement of the year was 
found to be in Taurus. — I assume that the stations of the sun and 
moon were here obliged to be specified; but, as David sings, 
‘“‘ the moon was the sign of feasts ;” and while the calendar was 
disarranged, —that is to say, when the sun and moon were not 
concordant at the vernal season,—lunar time appears to have 
over-ruled and governed the solar, — at least in the exoteric astro- 
nomy of the Chaldeans, — probably because the fixed stars, which 
served to mark the stations of the planets, were visible to the mul- 


titude at night, who could not with the same ease and certainty 
know the sun’s place by day.’ 


What will be said if, after all, this ingenious fabric 
crumbles into dust ? Supposing that the device, notwithstand- 
ing so many prolix pages about Asteroth-Karnaim, has no 
reference whatever to a Babylonian festival, — why then it 
may relate to a nativity of the individual who first used it as 
a signet; and, in that case, he must have come into the world 
at the commencement of the Chaldean year, viz. about 4000 


years 
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years ago. — As a good specimen of the manner and style of 
an antiquary, we insert the following accumulation of words; 
observing only that similar digressions are perpetually recur- 
ring. Mr. L. is addressing the late Mr. R. P. Knight, and 


attacking Jacob Bryant, Dr. Hyde, and others, for pretending 
to restore the figures of the constellations in Aldus’s Collec- 


tion of the Antient Astronomical Poets. 


‘ How different from all this, Sir, have been the exemplary 
publications of the Society of Dilletanti since you have been con- 
cerned in them, cannot be necessary to be stated, where those 
publications have been seen. A more accurate age of investigation 
than we have just passed will not fail to perceive with surprise 
and regret, how meretriciously Mr. Jacob Bryant, Dr. Hyde, and 
others, have “‘ restored” (as they term it), and in so doing, de- 
faced, vulgarised, or falsified, almost every antique they have 
touched; and how others have confounded the crude conceptions 
of a cinque-cento wood-carver of slender attainments, with the 
abstruse mysteries of ancient astronomy ; at once acknowledging, 
and deteriorating the value of, a species of evidence, which when 
compared with the pranks and vagaries of etymological research 
— Research! should we call it? (as this verbal harlequinadery is 
sometimes carried on) — Etymological announcement, rather — 
is as revealed truth to the very essence of equivocation. I know 
that the learned scholars that I have named, and others whom I 
could name, have long since been placed in their niches as men 
of erudition. They are our friends: but Sincerity ‘is our sister ;” 
and I am much mistaken if it should any longer be dissembled, 
that it has been by far too much the custom of this class of 
writers to enter the sacred enclosures of ART, without due 
reverence for the sanctity and purity of itstruths. They find her 
paradise open, and toward her tree of knowledge they rush, com- 
bining more than the temerity, with less than the excuse, of our 
first parent. They devour more of its fruit than they can digest, 
and canker and bruise more than they can devour. As nothing 
can be easier than by such means to infuse the colour of a pre- 
conceived hypothesis, so nothing in the present state of the 
science of antiquarian investigation, when the public attention is 
laudably directed towards the topography and the ancient attain- 
ments of older nations than our own, is more seriously to be de- 
precated.’ 


The remaining essays contained in Mr, Landseer’s volu- 
minous and desultory work we really are forbidden by our 
limits to analyze. Each of them involves discussions which, 
by the perpetual starting up of digressive and parenthetical 
matter, and bya style of writing in which the author has 
evinced an admirable facility in the art of making use of two 
words where one would have been sufficient, are prolonged be- 
yond the utmost patience even of an antiquarian reader. We 
have, therefore, selected only those passages which are most 


likely 
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likely to be generally interesting. | Yet we have found, scat- 
tered over the book, many useful and ingenious biblical illus- 
trations which may be consulted with advantage. With 
regard to his theories, Mr. L. has unquestionably assembled 
a large array of authorities: but we have before hinted 
at the distinction between research and erudition. He who 
explores libraries to establish a specific hypothesis will be 
careful to select those only which lead to the deduction that 
he anticipates ; and it is inconceivable how happy a system- 
maker is to elicit a direct sense from that which at best is 
ambiguous, or to render that doubtful and neutral which is 
decidedly against him. We have often observed something 
of this in the framers of antiquarian theories; and even the 
real erudition and extensive reading of Dr. Pritchard, in his 
Enquiries into the Egyptian Mythology, did not prevent the 
bias of which we speak. ‘The signets, however, are no doubt 
invaluable monuments, even if they do not throw all the elu- 
cidation on the antient Assyrian and Chaldaic superstitions, 
or on their astrological-and astronomical systems, which 
Mr. L. ascribes to them. We are disposed to admit the 
simp!e hypothesis, that the engraved cylinders were used as 
signets and worn near the person: but, as to the brood of 
systems and inferences of which the author has rendered 
them prolific, we must preserve the silence of doubt and 
scepticism. Mr. Landseer would be disposed perhaps to warn 
us off, if we went farther. Antiquarian disquisitions often 
lead to dark and inaccessible regions; and we feel, as we ap- 
proach them, something not unlike the awe which fenced from 
vulgar intrusion the sacred grove in the Cidipus of Sopho- 
cles, — the mysterious grove consecrated to the daughters of 
night. 
"Abixtos, &8 dlxyros? ab yap eugobos 
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Art. III. Sylla; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Translated from 
the French of M. Jouy, Member of the Institute at Paris. 
Svo. pp.170. 5s. 6d. Boards. Underwoods. 1824. 

N the merits of the original French tragedy, of which a 
translation is here offered to us, we have already given 
our opinion, and we are not disposed to alter it: on the 
contrary, our impression, that it does not belong to the 
highest order of the drama, is corroborated by seeing it in 
an English form.* We remarked also on the long discourse 





* See Appendix to M. R. vol.cii. p. 514. 
called 
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called a “ Préambule Historique :’ but we did not notice al] 
its objectionable parts, and perhaps we did not feel them so 
forcibly while they remained in their native French. Cer- 
tainly, the translation has made us much more sensible of 
the inanity and unmeaning verbosity of a kind of writing, 
which, however brilliant it may be considered in France, will 
obtain little or no applause among those readers, who expect 
that a writer should address their understandings rather 
than tickle their ears. The following accumulation of words 
may serve as an instance: 


‘ Reputations are formed by chance: contemporary writers 
receive them ready made to their hands, and, for the most part, 
transmit them to posterity undiscussed and unexamined. Years, 
centuries flow on, and the echo of the feelings of the moment, 
repeated from age to age, forms that equivocal and monotonous 
rumour to which we give the appellation of History. The names 
of Cyrus, Alexander, Sylla, Cesar, Mahomet, Gengiskan, strike 
the ear, and impress the mind with a vague and ill-comprehended 
idea of greatness. A thousand writers have treated of their 
virtues, their crimes, their glory ; but their personal character 
remains not a whit the less a problem. The same clouds that 
enshroud the destiny of individuals darken also that of nations. 
— What was Egypt? One vast monastery, where some hundreds 
of hypocritic monks, whose kings were but indeed first subjects, 
governed a stupid and superstitious people. Yet how can the 
opinions of the historians who make this assertion be relied on, 


controverted as they are by others, who represent the kingdom — 


of the Pharaohs as an admirable theocracy, based on principles 
of the most profound wisdom? What idea have we of Rome? 
That republic, sovereign mistress of the world, had a cavern for 
her cradle; yet gave she birth to heroes, as other nations would 
give birth to men, and grandeur in every thing appears to have 
been her element. Recall we to mind her crimes, opposed to 
them are found her unexampled virtues; abandon we ourselves 
to the enthusiasm which her virtues inspire, and there will not be 
wanting [what?] to prove that her crimes, as a nation, have exceed- 
ed those which the tribunicial justice of every clime has prosecuted 
and punished in the severest manner. In starting such doubts, it 
is not indeed my intention to resolve them, but to shew that they 
are equally applicable to Rome, and the most extraordinary man 
she ever gave birth to, the terrible and mysterious Sylla.’ 


We confess that we have not any clue to guide us through 
this labyrinth of words. If M.Jouy means to say that the 
greater part of those events, which are called historical, are 
darkened by fable, and are not to be implicitly believed, 
we shall immediately concur with him: but, if history be 
written correctly and philosophically, the mist of fable in- 
stantly disappears; and those facts, which are doubtful or 
uncertain, 
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uncertain, are passed as being beyond our power to ascertain, 
or that which is doubtful and uncertain becomes sifted and 
examined till it appears in its genuine light. The history of 
antient nations, indeed, is necessarily imperfect in some of 
its parts: but still a clear, perspicuous, and authentic detail of 
its events, of the characters and the influencing motives of the 
leading men, of the principles of antient polity, of the divisions 
of party, and,the habits and manners of the people, may be 
as thoroughly known to a diligent historical student, who con- 
sults the purest and best sources, and scrupulously takes care 
not to be misled by writers of doubtful accuracy, as the events 
of the most modern of our annals. 

For the popularity of M. Jouy’s play, in France, we can 
account by the admirable acting of Talma; and in no slight 
degree by the analogy instantly perceivable in the character 
of Sylla, as he has drawn it, and that of the late Emperor. 
Yet how would the following English lines, which are almost 
literally translated, be received by an English audience, 
though put into the mouth of any of our first-rate theatrical 
declaimers? ‘They occur in the scene in which the son of 
Sylla first implores the pardon of Claudius, whose name has 
been hung up on the tablets of proscription; and then re- 
minds his father, with filial tenderness and solicitude, of the 
dangers impending over the Dictator himself from the popu- 
lar exasperation. This is one of the most admired passages 
in the original; and the answer of Sylla, in the mouth of 
Talma, produces the finest effect: — far from undeservedly, 
for it is vigorously written, and abounds in the more simple 
and severe graces which we seldom discern in French poetry. 


‘ Sylla. Beneath the fate predestinate to fall 
Upon our heads, calmly I march amidst 
A thousand tempests. Had it been but ours 
T’ have lived, O Faustus! in those times when Heaven 
Beheld the Romans virtuous, free, and proud 
Of poverty by glory’s ray ennobled, 
Fight boldly for their country, die and conquer ; 
They should, my son, have seen me, Decius’ rival, 
Surpass the valour of Rome’s bravest sons. 
Those days are far, far gone ; the laws no more 
Have power as wont: while ancient Liberty 
Beneath Licentiousness expires, and Rome, _ 
The despot of the world, is now become 
But one vast prize open to adverse factions. 
Forced to renounce the virtues that adorn’d 
That by-gone age, I bow myself to Fortune ; 
For it was she that formed me, it was she 
That raised me thus to greatness, in despite 
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Of my own wishes ; I received the gift, 
But with it not her law. I have o’erturned 
The state but to rebuild it; I was born, 

I feel it, to upraise or to destroy : : 

And I fulfil my destiny. ~ I lead 

T’wards Liberty a powerful people, though 
"Tis by enslaving them I do it.’ 


The lines of the original, placed under the reader’s eye, 
will instantly enable him to see how poor a figure French 


dramatic writing makes when literally translated into our 


language; and we confess that we should be sorry to see 
Corneille or Racine the victims of a similar experiment. 


“¢ Sous la fatalité, qui pese sur nos tétes, 
Avec calme je marche au milicu des tempétes. 
St nous vivions, Faustus, dans ces dges fameux, 
Ou Lon vit les Romains, libres et vertueux, 
Fiers d'une pauvreté par la gloire ennoblie, 
Combatire, triompher, mourir pour la patrie, 
On me verrait, mon fils, rival des Decius, 
De tous ces grands Romains surpasser les vertus. 
Ces temps sont loin de nous, les lois n'ont plus d’empire, 
L’antique liberté sous la licence expire ; 
Et Rome, apres avoir dompté les nations, 
N’est qu'une immense prote offerte aus factions. 
Forcé de renoncer aux vertus d'un autre dge, 
J’adorais la fortune, et Je suis son ouvrage. 
Sa faveur au pouvoir m’appela malgré moi : 
Je regus ses bienfaits sans accepter sa lot ; 
Je renversat l’Etat, mais pour le reconstruire ; 
J’étais né, je le sens, pour fonder ou détruire : 
J’accomplis mes destins, et vers la liberté, 
Je raméne en esclave un peuple épouvante. 


It is observable that this play affords a striking proof of 


the inconveniences resulting to the drama of the French 
people from their favourite unities. Sylla, the tyrant, whose 
sleep is haunted by midnight visions, who is surrounded by 
plots and conspiracies, and who is even doubtful of his son’s 
fidelity, chooses for his bed-chamber the very rocm in which 
Aufidius, Laenas, Claudius, and Valeria, had assembled to 
conspire his death ! 

The quotation which we have given will shew that this 
translation is rather faithful than polished. 
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Art.1V. Illustrations of the Enquiry respecting Tuberculous 
Diseases. By John Baron, M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 233. 15s. 
Boards. Underwoods. 


Art. V. Essay on the Effects of Iodine on the Human Constitu- 
tion; with Practical Observations on its Use in the Cure of 
Bronchocele, Scrophula, and the Tuberculous Diseases of the 
Ckest and Abdomen. By W. Gairdner, M.D. 8vo. pp. 64. 
Underwoods. 1824. 


Fete the year 1819, Dr. Baron published an ingenious essay 
on that singular tuberculous degeneration of serous mem- 
branes, which is occasionally to be found in strumous subjects ; 
and he was then led by the observations and experiments of 
the illustrious Jenner, as well as by the results of his own ex- 
perience, to promulgate the opinion that all tubercles and 
other tumours originate from hydatids, and that by the various 
transformations of these bodies the multiplied forms of such 
morbid growths are all produced. In his advertisement to 
that treatise, he intimated his intention of publishing, at some 
future period, farther illustrations of this subject; together 
with ** Observations on Diseases of Mucous Surfaces, and on 
some other Affections of the Serous Membranes of the 
Thorax and Abdomen.” The volume before us is presented in 
fulfilment of that promise; although it does not by any means 
fully accomplish what Dr. Baron appears at that time to have 
proposed to execute. ‘To describe briefly its contents, we 
may state that it consists of Strictures on Medical Reason- 
ing with reference to the Philosophy of Lord Bacon; Remarks 
on the Progress of the Pulmonary Tubercle; Criticisms on 
the Writings of those whose Opinions regarding ‘Tuberculous 
Diseases, both in Men and in the Lower Animals, have been 
most highly esteemed; and Remarks on the Treatment of 
these Affections. 

Dr. Baron has expressed, in nine propositions, the sub- 
stance of his doctrine regarding the origin and growth of 
tubercles and other tumours; and, as they afford a fair sum- 
mary of his opinions, we shall present them to our readers. 


‘ First, then, I affirm, ‘ that tubercles exist in almost every 
texture of the body, and that their origin and essential character 
will probably be found to be the same, wherever they are dis- 
covered.” 

‘ 2. That tubercles in their commencement are small vesicular 
bodies (2. e. hydatids) with fluid contents. 

‘ 3. That these bodies subsequently undergo transformations, 
on the nature of which their tuberculous character depends ; that 
these transformations are progressive, but not uniform, and that it 
is only in the larger bodies of this kind that they can be megrensnec | 
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traced: ‘That they commence with an opake spot, which advances 
with different degrees: of rapidity, and ‘ultimately converts: both 
the contained and containing parts into substances very different 
from what they were at first. . 

‘ 4. That on the size and relative position and structure of the 
tubercles, which are thus formed, depend the characters of many 
of the most formidable disorganizations, to which the human body 
is exposed, | | 

‘ 5. That considering the transmutations, which these bodies! 
undergo, the condition in which they may be found will be modi-' 
fied by the time at which they may happen to be examined. —_* 

‘ 6. That it is rarely that we can have an opportunity of see- 
ing the first steps of these morbid phenomena in the human sub-' 
ject, because the tubercles are generally formed, and the elemen-. 
tary character of course lost, before death permits us to make 
enquiries respecting altered or morbid structure. 

‘ 7. That some tumours are formed by the aggregation of 
tubercles, and that the characters of such bodies are materially 
influenced by the relative position and contents of the elementary 
parts, of which they may happen to have been composed ; or in’ 
other words, that “ varieties in the arrangement of the elementary 
parts of morbid growths will of course cause corresponding varie- 
ties in their appearance.” : 


: 


‘ 8. That, therefore, diversity of appearance in tubercles or’ 
tumours does not imply diversity of origin, for it has been demon-’ 


strated that substances and textures of very different properties 
may be found even within the same cyst, thereby merely denoting 
different gradations in the changes to which these bodies are 
liable. 

¢ 9. That the disorganizations above referred to are not the 
product of any species of inflammation, and that though inflam- 
mation may attend their growth, and modify the symptoms which 
they occasion, yet it is very different both in its origin and 
consequences from that species which attacks a part unaltered 
by previous disease ; that in the first instance it is to be considered 
as the consequence, and in the latter as the cause of altered texture.’ 


In his remarks on the writings of different authors, Dr. B. 
has pointed out many passages which tend to shew the con- 
nection between hydatids and tubercles. Morgagni has related 
various instances of the co-existence of hydatids and tubercles ; 
and he has stated his belief that hydatids often burst, and that 
their coats shrivel and are converted into tubercles. Such an 
idea, however, will not suit the hypothesis ofthe present 
author, and it is therefore rejected by him as an idle specula- 


tion. It would have pleased him better, had that illustrious. 


pathologist ‘ confined himself to the simple fact that hydatids 
do become tubercles, and left his speculation as to the manner, 
of their becoming so out of the question.’ (P..75.) . Thisisa 


little unreasonable ; for nothing appears more: conponangyto 
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what we know of the animal economy than the process de- 
scribed by Morgagni; nor is it at all inconsistent with the 
actual occurrence, in other instances, of those changes of the 
entire hydatid which Dr. Baron conceives that he has demon- 
strated. ‘The most powerful assistance, however, which he 
has obtained in corroboration of his opinions, has been found 
in the writings of M. Dupuy, the distinguished veterinary 
professor of Alfort, and in those of M. Laennec. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Jenner appear to us to have decidedly proved that 
the hydatid. of the rabbit undergoes a natural transformation 
into tubercle ; and the dissections of domestic animals by Pro- 
fessor Dupuy have conducted him, in some instances at least, 
to the same conclusion. 


‘¢ We have found,” says that gentleman, “ hydatids and tuber- 
cles in the same subject, and often in the same viscus ; and in the 
cyst which incloséd the hydatids we have found the commence- 
ment of the deposit of the tuberculous matter ; which would war- 
rant us in believing that one may succeed to the other.” (BARON, 
p. 54.) 

‘“* We remarked between the internal surface of the cyst and the 
hydatid a small quantity of a yellow substance like bone which 
had been reduced to powder. We have seen in other cows affected 
with tuberculous disease that the quantity of bony matter was 
greatest when the internal surface was unequal, and especially 
when the cyst contained decayed, bluish, and decomposed hyda- 
tids. This circumstance would make one believe, that the dis- 
ease is of ancient date when tubercles are formed. In that case, 
these different transformations are to be considered as the succes- 
sive states of the same malady.” (Baron, p. 57.) 


These particulars certainly afford strong evidence of the 
actual conversion of hydatids into tubercles. 

M. Laennec, in his account of the pulmonary tubercles, 
asserts that their primitive form is that of small semi-trans-_ 
parent grains, sometimes diaphanous, and almost without 
color ; and that from this shape they are gradually transformed 
into the solid tubercle, nearly in the manner described by Dr. 
Baron. When speaking also of tubercular granulations of 
the pleura and peritoneum, he employs language exactly simi- 
lar to that which we have above mentioned : — but, besides 
this, he conceives that tubercles may be deposited at once in 
their solid form, and admits even the possibility of other 
modes of origin. It is certainly a hardy assertion to aver, as 
Dr. Baron has done, that our knowlege of the obscure subject 
of pulmonary disease is already so perfect, that we have de- 
tected the single and only way in which tubercles are formed; 
and we.are therefore disposed, instead of censuring M. Laen- 
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nec, to give him credit for the considerate and philosophical 
manner in which he has expressed himself on this subject, .. . 

Dr, Baron labors to prove that the semi-transparent grains 
of M. Laennec, which form the first germs of tubercles, are no 
other than hydatids; and he avails himself of a slight inae- 
curacy in the employment of the word cyst, to shew that M, 
Laennec believed them to be identical. Itis impossible, how- 
ever, to misunderstand the meaning of that gentleman, if we 
refer to the passage in which he speaks of cysts properly so 
called, and cysts containing vesicular worms or hydatids. — 
It appears to us that the great error of Dr. Baron, throughout 
this part of the discussion, has been the confounding of the 
vesicular germ of tubercle with the true hydatid. Distinctl 
formed hydatids, as well as tubercles, have been found in the 
lungs, and are described by all our pathologists: but they are 
extremely rare when compared with tubercles: — a fact which 
ill ae with the hypothesis of Dr. Baron. "Why do these 
supposed hydatids not more frequently escape this almost con- 
genital transformation, and exhibit themselves in their animal- 
cular shape? That it is not a necessary step in the progressive 
history of the hydatid, we have sufficient evidence in the mul- 
tiplied instances of whole clusters and nests of these animal- 
cules, which have been found in various parts of the body 
without any traces of incipient transformation. The researches 
into the structure of the semi-transparent form of the tubercle 
have not shewn that it is identical with hydatid; and the fact 
of its early solidification furnishes, in our opinion, a strong 
argument for believing that it is distinct in its nature. 

The zeal of Dr. B. in favor of his hypothesis has led him 
to apply it not only to tuberculous diseases but to cancer also, 
to fungus hzematodes, and even to fatty tumours. (Enquiry, 
pp- 228, 229.) The simplicity of such an explanation of 
morbid phznomena has rarely been equalled: but the hetero- 
geneous nature of the objects, which he has thus attempted to 
crowd under one head, furnishes evidence that they cannot all 
have a common origin. The scrofulous tubercle is an unor- 
ganized substance, while the other three morbid growths are 
all organized, and each in a way peculiar to itself. In illus- 
tration of the supposed origin of fungus hematodes from 
hydatid, Dr. B. has traced the disease from its most exquisitely 


formed condition through every gradation until it reaches the 
sound substance. 


‘ A section of a muscle,’ he says, ‘ when first attacked by the 
disease in question, presents to the eye a reticulated-looking tex- 
tufe, with the cavities filled up with a transparent gelatinous-loak- 
ing substance ; the original fibrous structure of the muscle being 
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completely supplanted by this new formation. ‘That is to say, a 
congeries of transparent vesicles are seen, instead of red muscular 
fibre. In other parts of the same disease, where its progress has 
been further advanced, this simple, and elementary form is lost ; 
the vesicles and their contents are no longer transparent ; another 
process is going on, which ultimately transmutes all .the parts 
which it attacks, into those irregular cerebri-form-looking masses,, 
that are supposed to be characteristic of this disease in its ad- 
vanced stages.’ 


We cannot receive this as evidence that the disease origin- 
ates from hydatids. As well might we attempt to prove, from 
the vesicular appearance which muscular fibre presents in the 
field of the microscope, that it. is truly composed of a string 
of extremely minute hydatids. . 

If our limits permitted, we should now proceed to notice 
some able strictures by the author on the writings of Bayle, 
Broussais, and Abercrombie. In reference to the last of these 
writers, Dr. B. has pointed out the erroneous nature of that 
doctrine, which ascribes to chronic inflammation the sproduc- 
tion of tubercles and some other morbid growths. Inflamma- 
tion, it is true, is often caused by the irritation which such 
bodies excite ; and the existence of that action in neighbouring 
parts quickens their growth, and often gives origin to a fatal 
train of morbid phenomena. — Of Broussais, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to remark that he has furnished to the admirer of 
Lord Bacon the subject of some triumphant animadversions. 
Justice, however, requires us to state that the French author 
has not always been perfectly understood by his English critic. 
(See pp. 150, 151.) 

Dr. Baron has censured with great propriety that affected 
and unphilosophical mode of expression which is so common 
among modern French writers ; and which, we regret to ob- 
serve, has found many admirers and copyists on this side of 
the Channel. The apoplexy of the lungs, and morbid vegeta- 
tions, of MM. Laennec and Corvisart, afford examples of this - 
error. Dr. B. has rarely laid himself open to censure for 
inaccuracy of language: but we could have wished that he 
had avoided such expressions as ‘ removal and absorption of 
a change of structure.’ (pp. 214. 216.) 

The views presented by this writer respecting the treatment 
of tubercular diseases are principally directed towards those 
remedies, which are supposed. to have the power of causing 
absorption of the morbid depositions; and that which has 
proved most decidedly useful in his hands is the hydriodate of 
potass, both administered internally and applied in the form of 
ointment to the surface. Several cases. of external strumous 
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swellings and apparent tubercular disease of the peritonseum, 
with one case of presumed tubercular phthisis, are detailed ; 
and they all afford highly gratifying, though certainly not alto- 
gether coriclusive, evidence of the benefits likely to result 
from the use of iodine. The case of phthisis was treated 
with the most judicious remedial means which we possess, in 
conjunction with hydriodate of potass; and the progress of 
the affection was decidedly arrested: but we are not san- 
guine enough to believe that it has been cured by the ab- 
sorption of the tubercles which, there was strong reason for 
supposing, existed in this case. 

While the present volume forms an interesting sequel to 
Dr. B.’s preceding Enquiry, it affords additional proofs of the 
connection between hydatids and tuberculous diseases : but we 
still feel unable to ate in its full extent, the hypothesis 
which he advocates. That hydatids are often actually con- 
verted into tubercles, we think, has been fully established : 
but that this is the only origin of tubercular growths remains 
in our opinion yet to be proved. The speculations of the 
author, if they have not been successful in establishing the 
truth of all his opinions, have at least this claim on our gra- 
titude, that they have presented us with a more complete and 
accurate account of the tubercular diseases of serous mem- 
branes than we previously possessed. 

The essay of Dr. Gairdner on Iodine may with propriety 
be introduced with the work of Dr. Baron.to the notice of our 
readers; since: his experience tends to confirm the favorable 
reports .of that gentleman regarding the remedial powers of 
this drug_in tubercular affections. Dr. G. gives a well writ- 
ten account of the effects of iodine on the human body, and 
of its efficacyas a medicinal substance. The powerful and 
highly deleterious influence, which this drug is capable of 
exerting on the animal economy, renders it indeed of vital 
importance that its true nature and best mode of management 
should be correctly communicated to the profession. Dr. 


Gairdner has subjoined formulz for the internal as well as ex- - 


ternal employment of this medicine ; for, although fully aware 
of the dangerous nature of the agent which he thus recom- 
mends to the public, he has not been led, like some. other 
physicians, to proscribe its internal use ; and we are inclined to 
indulge the belief that, under the judicious caution which he 
inculcates, improved by the lessons of more mature experience, 
iodine will ultimately prove a medicine of safe and manage- 


able efficacy. In the mean time, the treatise of Dr. Gairdner 


well deserves the attentive perusal of those who would make 
trial of this remedy: since it contains a clear and interesting 
account 
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account of the most important facts known respecting it, and, 
though certainly too brief, is on the whole the best publi- 
cation on the subject in the English language... 
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Art. VI. Practical Observations in Surgery. By Henty Earle, 
F.R.S. &c.&c. 8vo. pp.229. 8s. Boards. Underwoods. 1823. 


LTHOUGH we are by no means fond of controversy.in medi- 
+4 cine or surgery, we think that there are cases in which it 
behoves the friends of truth and free inquiry to disregard all 
fears of incurring unpopularity, or even odium, by impugning 
the doctrines of those who stand at the summit of. their pro- 
fession. ‘The pre-eminence and surpassing surgical talents of 
Sir Astley Cooper need no aid from our pen to increase their 
celebrity: but the judgments of such an individual, carrying 
with them the powerful weight of his authority, demand for 
that reason a more than usually keen scrutiny. We ¢on- 
fess, therefore, that we feel indebted to: Mr. Earle, for the 
manly and able manner in which he has come forwards to dis- 
cuss, and freely to criticize, the opinions of the most eminent 
of our English surgeons. 

The first and most important of the papers, contained in this 
publication, refers to the long debated question of the possibility 
of the union of fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone within 
the capsule of the joint. Sir A. Cooper, in his extensive and 
valuable work on Fractures and Dislocations, does not ven- 
ture, indeed, to deny the possibility of uniom in the case 
above mentioned : but the whole of his reasoning, and all his 
experiments, are obviously intended to impress on the minds 
of his readers a conviction that the union of: the neck of the 
thigh-bone, when fractured within the capsule, has never been 
seen, and ‘is not to be expected; and he has accordingly en- 
joined a mode of practice, founded on the belief that any at- 
tempt to accomplish this union will prove altogether fruitless. 
Mr. Earle, on the other hand; is convinced that he has met 
with several cases of fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone 
within the capsule taking place, in which the union of the 
bone was effected without any lameness or perceptible short- 
ening of the limb; although no opportunity occurred of 
verifying the fact by examination after death. He has also 
detailed the particulars of an instance in which union of ‘the 
bone within the capsule was actually ascertained: but to 
this case it has been objected, that a separation of the frag- 
ments was caused by long continued boiling. It is obvious, 
however, that an union so firm as to resist every thing but 
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boiling was adequate to all the purposes of progression; and 
that a longer period than thirteen weeks, which was all that 
had elapsed fram the date of the fracture, would have ac- 
complished a perfect osseous consolidation of the fragments. 
A case is likewise*quoted by Mr. Earle, from Erudleus, in 
which an union of the fractured neck with exuberance of 
callus is said to have been produced. The details are not very 
explicit, or minute: but the author distinctly states that s 
fracture had taken place, and that the woman was lame from 
the time of the injury till her death. We have tolerably 
good evidence that no strumous affection (as some have in- 
considerately supposed) had existed in this case, for the liga- 
ments and tendons are stated by the narrator to have been 
discovered in a perfectly sound condition. Other cases, not 
noticed by Mr. Earle, have been collected by continental 
writers:, but the authority of them has in general been dis- 
puted, -by declaring that the point of fracture is exterior to 
the capsule. Thus, then, it is admitted by all that union of 
the fractured neck of the thigh-bone, exterior to the capsule, 
is by no means a very rare occurrence. In determining, there- 
fore, agreeably to the doctrine of Sir A. Cooper, in what 
cases we are to attempt the union of the fractured bone, and 
in what to abandon it as hopeless, it is of great importance to 
discover some indications by which the two species of injury 
may be distinguished. ‘The diagnostic marks, on which that 
gentleman seems chiefly to rely, are the degree of shortening, 
and the age of the patient. Sir Astley is of opinion that the 
greater degree of shortening occurs when the fracture is 
within the capsule: but Mr. Earle has exhibited strong rea- 
sons for believing, that the shortening is greater when the 
fracture has taken place exterior to the capsule. In a recent 
case of fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone within the 
capsule of the joint, which we ourselves lately inspected after 
death, scarcely any displacement of the fragments was found, 
and a great part of the reflected membrane covering the neck 
was perfectly entire. 

The fracture exterior to the capsule is said by Sir A. C. to 
be seen almost exclusively in persons under the age of fifty, 
while the fracture within the joint is regarded by him as Rin 
limited to those who are more advanced in life. This opinion 
also has been disputed by Mr. Earle, and satisfactory in- 
stances to the contrary are adduced in his work. With re- 
gard to the utility of this point of diagnosis as to the exact 
situation of the fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone, Mr, E. 
has made the following judicious remarks : 

* Specu- 
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. © Speculations on the exact seat of the fracture will, I believe, 
very often lead to error, as it must require a much nicer discrimin- 
ation than falls to the lot of most men, and a far greater freedom of 
examination of the affected limb, than can ever be warranted, to 
enable us to pronounce with any degree of accuracy. To those 
who believe that bony union cannot take place, a wrong inference 
may lead to very injurious practice; and to those who entertain 
an opposite opinion, such inquiries are useless, as of course the 

will be induced to treat every case to the best of their abilities, 


and, in all, endeavour to obtain union without deformity.’ 4 


If it seems to have been proved that the causes, which 
impede the union of the fractured neck of the thigh-bone, do 
not by any means always prevent it from taking place, yet a 
careful consideration of these causes is very important, as it 
affords the only means of devising a successful method of 
treatment in this accident. It has been generally conceived 
that the ossifying powers of the upper fragment of the bone 
are very feeble, and quite inadequate to the task of effecting 
union: but it is to be remembered that the reflected mem- 
brane covering the neck is seldom completely torn through, 
so as to leave the head attached merely by the round liga- 
ment; and thus a supply of blood is preserved from below as 
well as from above. We are convinced, moreover, that the 
under portion of the bone is fully equal to furnish ample 
materials for a medium ‘of union, and that all which is re- 
quired in the upper fragment is simply the possession of 
vitality: — but, to shew how strong the ossifying powers of 
the upper fragment often are, we find in old cases, where it is 
attached only by the round ligament, that the fractured sur- 
face presents patches of ivory-like substance, which must be 
ascribed to a process of life, and not to the action of mere at- 
trition. ‘The great impediment to an union of the fractured 
neck of the thigh-bone arises, unquestionably, from the diffi- 
culty of preserving the divided surfaces in opposition, and 
preventing their continual motion one on the other; and, of 
all the inventions which have been employed for accomplish- 
ing this object, none seems to offer so fair a promise of suc- 
cess as the bed invented by Mr. Earle, and described at great 
Jength by him in the present volume. It was submitted to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures, 
and obtained for its author the reward of the large gold 
medal. 

The ardour of Mr. E. in treating a favorite subject has, we 
regret to say, occasionally betrayed him into a warm and per- 
emptory mode of expression, which the nature of the discussion 
did not require, and which was likely to be productive of irri- 
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tation in the mind of the individual whose doctrines were thus 
criticized. We were particularly sorry to observe the charge 
of cruelty, brought against those who feel it to be their duty 
to make free and long continued examinations of cases of 
fracture near the head of the thigh-bone. Mr. Earle has also 
taken rather an unfair advantage of the manner in which Sir 
A. Cooper speaks of his satisfaction, on finding that the doc- 
trine taught by him for thirty years, respecting fracture within 
the capsule of the hip-joint, is confirmed by the observations 
of others. The distinguished surgeon just named does not 
mean that he is happy in the conviction that such cases are 
incurable without lameness, but that he is gratified by having 
taught that which is correct. No man, we are convinced, has a 
heart more susceptible of delight from knowing that the sum.of 
human misery has been diminished : while none would be 
more distressed by the discovery, that for a long series of 
years he had been conveying to his numerous pupils er- 
roneous instructions. Mr. Earle is himself conscious that an 
unpléasant meaning may be attached to some of his expres- 
sions, and has accordingly apologized for such unintentional 
offence in the following manner, than which nothing could 


have been more ample except the actual cancelling of the 
passages in question : 


* On an attentive and dispassionate revise of the following 
‘work, since the sheets have been printed off, some expressions 
“appear to have escaped me in the warmth and hurry of eomposi- 
tion, which may possibly admit of a construction very different 
from my wishes or intentions. I am anxious, therefore, most dis- 
tinctly to disclaim the slightest feeling of disrespect towards the 
author whose work I have reviewed; and should any passages ap- 
pear to the reader as too strongly expressed, I must entreat his 
indulgence in referring them to the ardour of a person writing on 
a subject which has occupied much of his attention, who was 
anxious to establish opinions which he has long entertained, and to 
introduce a practice which he hopes will be found beneficial. In 


doing so, it was necessary to examine critically the foundations on 


which the _— opinions were built. In contending, however, 
against the doctrines of Sir A. Cooper, nothing was ever more re- 
mote from my intention than to attempt to detract from the ac- 
' knowledged and well merited reputation of that gentleman ; and it 

would cause me real pain to suppose that any personal feeling 


could be excited by the perusal of the following pages.’ 

The volume contains several other ingenious papers, the 
first of which refers to the fracture of the olecranon ; and here 
Mr. Earle has pointed out a circumstance well deserving of 
attention. In recent cases of this injury, when the aponeuro- 
‘tic expansion covering the olecranon is still entire, the retrac- 
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tion of the detached portion of bone does not. take place in 
the manner stated by most surgical writers. Some very judi- 
cious directions are given by the author, respecting the pos- 
ture of the arm that is most suitable for the cure of this injury. 
— <A second paper treats of injuries in the vicinity of the 
shoulder-joint, including fractures and. dislocations of the 
clavicle ; and the author has here described a very ingenious 
combination of bandages, well adapted for the purpose of pre- 
serving the parts in a state favorable for recovery. — The next 
paper is a reprint of one already published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, containing the details of a very interest- 
ing case, in which Mr. E. succeeded in re-establishing a canal 
in the place of a portion of the urethra that had been de- . 
stroyed. We have already made a report of it, when giving an 
account of those Transactions; and it affords a legitimate ex- 
ample of the triumphs of modern surgery, while it exhibits 
very striking evidence of the ingenuity and perseverance of 
Mr. Earle. — ‘The last paper is dedicated to the consider- 
ation of the mechanism of the spine, more especially in birds; 
and it contains a very luminous explanation of the admirable 
provision of nature, for combining great strength with exten- 
sive range of motion. The author has shewn that, where the 
motion is most extensive, the spinal canal is of a very large 
size in proportion to the diameter of the cord which it contains; 
and thus the various and sudden flexions of the part can be 
performed without risk of injury to the medullary contents. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Earle without offering him 
our thanks for the satisfaction and instruction which his work 
has afforded us: nor without expressing our opinion that the 
paper on fracture of the thigh-bone is one of the ablest 
controversial productions which English surgery has lately 
produced. 





Art. VII. Venice under the Yoke of France and of Austria: with 
Memoirs of the Courts, Governments, and People of Italy; 
presenting a faithful Picture of her present Condition, and in- 
cluding original Anecdotes of the Buonaparte Family. By a 
Lady of Rank. Written during a Twenty Years’ Residence in 
that interesting Country; and now published for the Inform- 
ation of Englishmen in general, and of Travellers in particular. 
Svo. 2 Vols. 1/.1s. Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 


H1s * Lady of Rank’ deprecates any severity of criticism 
as to her style; and, having been habituated to speak in 
a foreign tongue for twenty years, she might fairly claim in- 


dulgence for the occasional introduction of an exotic idiom. 
After 
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After such an appeal, too, it would be ungenerous to notice 
certain instances of metaphorical confusion, which, like false 
jewels, sparkle and deceive. Her apology, however, js in 
many respects unnecessary ; for she could never say with Nor- 
folk, on going into banishment, 


“© ‘The language I have learn’d these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forego: 
And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viok or a harp ;” 


she has xot forgotten her ‘* native English;” and in one par- 
ticular style, the style vituperative, she remarkably excels. 
She exhibits the greatest fluency of invective in weeping over 
the ‘vandalic mutilations’ of the ‘ Corsican,’ the * Gallic 
tyger,’ the ‘ mountebank upstart,’ the * murderer of Pichegru, 
of D’Enghien, of Captain Wright, of Count Augustin di 
Verita, and others at Verona.’ It must be particularly grati- 
fying, however, to all lovers of retributive justice to learn 
that Bonaparte’s vandalic mutilations of the public edifices at 
Venice, Milan, and other places, have been ‘ repaid to his 
manes ;’ and that ‘ not a whit more of his marmorcan-lig- 
nean-metallic constructions, bearing his name; and titles, 
and personal emblems, are at this moment to be seen in any 
corner of his once boundless empire, than if ‘ Napoleon le 
Grand” had never existed. Sic transit gloria mundi! Had 
this * Lady of Rank’ forgotten any of her English, she might 
compensate for the loss by having acquired something of 
Latin in exchange; by ws | she is enabled to exhibit speci- 
mens of marmorean, lignean, and metallic workmanship 
in the construction of her sentences, much prettier than 
rough granitic English alone. * 

Nevertheless, the * Corsican upstart,’ ‘Pacha Buonaparte,’ 
the * Freebooter,’ cold-blooded and remorseless murderer 
as he was, did in some degree redeem himself in the eyes of 
this fair lady, for his vandalic mutilations of pictorial and 
graven MAES ahenean statues, petrific columns, and mar- 
morean edifices, the work of man’s hands, by frowning on 
certain other mutilations inflicted on man himself for the im- 
provement of his vocal organs. We could scarcely have 
expected to see this subject introduced by a lady, and still 
less to find it so plainly and learnedly discussed as it is in more 
places than one. While, indeed, she has evidently retained 
her native tongue, she has certainly acquired a freedom from 





* A little more attention to correctness in these quotations 
might have been useful. See, for instance, vol. ii. p. 275. 
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the restraints of feminine delicacy which we are happy to 
think is not native to an Englishwoman ; and we must confess 
that we have perused these volumes with frequent interruptions 
of surprize at the indecencies of idea, and the vulgarities of 
phrase, which they so abundantly present to us. At the close 
of our article, perhaps, we shall: specify a few of these cha- 
racteristics: but in the meantime our readers will doubtless 
be inquiring who this ‘ Lady of Rank’ can be. We cannot 
inform them exactly of her hereditary appellation and family : 
but it appears from several passages, and especially from 
vol. i. pp. $13. 337. 340. and 353., that she is the widow of 
the Venetian Marquis Antonio Govion Broglio Solari, and 
calls herself the Marchioness Catherine Hyde Solari. 

If, however, the author“ pours, forth a torrent of vituper- 
ative eloquence on the head of * the Arch-drover of Italy,’ 
the ‘ Imperial Hoaxer,’ the worshippers of the Holy Alliance 
will be shocked and horror-struck to find that the deities of 
their adoration are not more reverentially treated ; the foam 
and spray of the cataract reach every one of them, and th 
likewise are drenched to the very skin. Nay, England herself 
escapes not; and well does she deserve punishment, for her 
share in the transference of the Venetians and Genoese to the 
remorseless yoke of Austria, —to Sardinian planters and 
Piedmontese rice-growers. We should he very glad to see 
Venice and Genoa restored to their former independence, and 
Naples make an effort to break asunder her galling and igno- 
minious chains, more worthy of the Roman name than that 
which she ventured a few years since: to behold the Spaniards 
throw off the yoke of France, aye, and of Ferdinand too; and 
to view the Greeks in undisturbed possession of their own 
classic soil, free, prosperous, and happy. All these things we 
should be delighted to contemplate, and none of them do we 
yet despair of seeing accomplished. We are not quite so 
enthusiastic, however, as the lady before us; who makes an 
animated appeal to England, imploring that she will lend her 
powerful arm to restore the long-forgotten balance of power 
in Europe to its antient equilibrium ; that, compromized as 
England is in the natural degradation that must ensue from 
the continuance of the present system, she yet will not con- 
tinue quiescent ; and that her philanthropists will no longer 
confine themselves to the emancipation of the Blacks, but 
lend their ready assistance in redeeming five-and-twenty 
millions of white Christian slaves, — Greeks and Italians, — 
now groaning beneath the yoke of foreign oppression. 

Notwithstanding the objections which we have mentioned, 
these volumes contain a variety of instructive and amusing 
deline- 
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delineations of character and manners. While many topics of 
a more agreeable and interesting nature are before us, we feel 
no disposition to enter on the dry and thread-bare subjects of 
the ‘balarice of power or the balance of trade; to prattle 
about thd principles of political economy, the Berlin Decrees, 
and the @rders in Council; or to inquire into the merits of 
the Cod¢ Napoleon, commercial, military, and judicial. 
These supjects are not passed over unheeded, however, by the 
Marchiorjess, who touches every topic within the range of 
art and science; walks unharmed over thorns and _briars, 
which expand their blossoms to do her homage; and moves 
over the vrisped and rugged path of politics and philosophy, 
like Laviisia walking in a frosty morning :—. 


* Lavinia, glorious as May, 
I’ the non-age of a winter’s day, &c. 
* s * * * * 
Every hoary-headed twig 
Drops its snowy perriwig, 
And each bough its icy beard.” 


From the opportunities which her rank afforded for mixing in 
the first societies of Italy, and observing the nobility and gentry 
in their public and in their private capacity, in their eourt- 
etiquette and in their domestic circles ; — from having (as she 
says) *‘ summered them and wintered them ;’ — she cannot fail 
to have become acquainted with the general character of the 
people of Italy, their local habits, their customs, feelings, and 
propensities. The first volume treats of Venice; and the 
second takes us to Naples, Rome, Tuscany, Parma and 
Modena, Milan, Padua, &c. 

The modern inhabitants of Venice, once the proudest and 
most aristocratic of republics, are now eating the bitter bread 
of the conquered, and crouching ignominiously at the feet of 
a despot. Nothing can be more galling than the manner in 
which judicial proceedings are now conducted. A president 
of the court has eight magistrates under his direction, to 
whose decision he distributes the different cases which are — 
sent up to him: these magistrates fact ‘in the treble capacity 
of judge, advocate, and juror; and yet many of them are 
Germans, Hungarians, or Bohemians, who have been sent 
into the Venetian states ignorant even of the language, as 
well as of the manners and customs of the people. Thereis, 
indeed, a court of appeal: but this latter court never disturbs 
the decision of the other, unless some very solid and weighty 
arguments are alleged. Taxes are farmed out to middle- 
men ; and every imaginable and almost! unimaginable severity 
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is adopted for the satisfaction of their rapacity. The govern- 
ment pays its civil and military servants in a very debased 
currency, but refuses to take more than one-third of its taxes 
in this valueless coin, demanding gold for the other two. 
This is not, however, as the fair author imagines, the first in- 
stance of a government thus depreciating its credit, for Fre- 
derick the Great did the same, as we noticed in our account 
of ** Les Conseils du Trone.” (See Appendix to vol. ci. and 
vol. cil.) 


‘ The men are above the middle stature, rather inclined to be 
tall, and remarkably well made. They have good clear com- 
plexions, fine expressive countenances, with an elegant and easy 
deportment. So remarkably constant are they in their attach- 
ments, that it is no uncommon thing to hear of friendships, be- 
tween the sexes, of fifty and sixty years’ standing. A Venetian 
rarely abandons the object of his primitive affection, except for 
ill-treatment or infidelity ; and, even in those instances, he never 
fails to lend her his assistance, should she happen to stand in 
need of it. 

‘ The females, who, generally speaking, are handsome, have 
very fine figures, with beautifully clear skins, expressive features, 
and eyes that penetrate the inmost recesses of the soul. The 
are interestingly delicate in their external manners and in their 
language; the Venetian being, of all the dialects of Italy, the 
most agreeable. In the mouth of a genteel Donna Veniziana, 
it adds to the native grace of her carriage, and never fails to 
charm and delight the ear of a stranger; especially when it 
happens to be placed in contrast with the vulgar Lombardian 
jargon. They are remarkably attentive to foreigners ; though they 
rarely form a tender attachment for them. When, however, | 
such an attachment does take place, it is usually most passionate 
and sincere. | . 

_ ‘ The societies at Venice, whether at private houses or at the 
puble casinos, are generally enlivened with the smiling eyes, and 
gentle and fascinating looks, of the fair sex, and are conducted 
with an elegance and an ease superior to: most other female 
societies ; and without any of that discordant rivalship of pre- 
rogatives, too often to be met with elsewhere. The casinos are 
conducted much in the same manner as the subscription-houses in 
London ; where the members are at liberty to do as they please ; 
with this especial difference, that the ladies only.are subscribers, 
the gentlemen being honorary members. Strangers of respect- 
ability, of both sexes, are readily admitted, and meet with a 
polite and affable reception. The company are entertained with 
@ concert, and treated with refreshments. Cards are introduced 
at the wish of any of the party; and other amusements, except 
those of hazard. These casinos are furnished in the most costly 
and elegant style, and are brilliantly lighted up with the beautiful 
wax candles for which Venice is so justly celebrated. 
‘ The 
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‘ The regularity, the order, and the magnificence which pre. 
vail at these princely casinos, at once discover the ladies of Venice 
to be a superior race of beings to their neighbours of the Terra 
Firma. In their conversation they are lively and unaffected 
without levity, and communicative and affable without coquetry, 

‘ The uncommon share of freedom which these ladies enjoy 
induces’ foreigners who have but a superficial knowledge of them 
to form an opinion of them very different from that which the 
really deserve. My observations, of course, apply solely to good 
society. The mixed classes of every country have their: hints 
scuro. ‘The Venetian ladies are extremely engaging in their 
manners ; and as to their dress, it may be called becoming rather 
than fashionable, and sets off their fine figures to the. greatest. 
advantage. It is not unusual for them to be married to men whom 
they have never before seen, except through the grate of the con- 
vent in which they have been educated, and which they only quit 
to enter into the gay world, through the temple of Hymen, — 
where Cupid rarely presides, beyond the honey-moon! And to 
this very liberty, which they enjoy the moment they are married, 
is it to be ascribed, that they are usually not so capricious as the 


Italians of the south, who are more rigorously subjected to anti- 
quated external formalities.’ 


The people of our own country were once rebuked bya de- 
ceased statesman for their zgnorant impatience of taxation ; and 
there was a time, not to say there zs, when a tax-gatherer here 
would ferret out a guinea with as keen a scent as a police- 
officer traces a thief. Our English minister, however, was a 
mere tyro in taxing: his measures were mere blundering in 
comparison with the accomplished skill of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty of Austria. From the exclusive preference given to 
Germans in all public offices, and from the general system of 
misrule which prevails throughout the Venetian states, his 
Imperial and Paternal Majesty has innumerable grievances laid 
before him at Vienna for redress. ‘These he most graciously 
encourages; for, be it known, every petition or memorial so 
presented must be drawn up on stamped paper ; and then, 
after due deliberation, it is sent back to the poor expectant by 
the post ! The discovery of such a source of revenue is like 
the discovery of a new chalybeate spring; hopeful to the tot- 
tering invalids who fancy that they renovate their strength by 
drinking the bursting bubbles, and of unbounded value to the 
proprietors of the soil, who invite the hypochondriac and the 
sick to taste their healing waters. The Venetians are not 
suffered to leave the city for a day without a passport, and 
this passport is another prolific source of revenue. — Stern 
necessity having driven several of the most distinguished 
patrician families of Venice to pull down some of the monu- 
ments of antient grandeur, the Emperor, to evince his patron- 
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age and taste for the fine arts, issued a decree prohibiting ‘the 
proprietors to deface or mutilate any of their palaces. Now, 
the public taxes at Venice are collected every two months ; 
and, as these shattered fragments of nobility, — how emble- 
matic of their forlorn condition are the broken columns and 
prostrate capitals of high-wrought marble which are ever pre- 
sent to their eyes !— as these shattered nobility have been 
disabled from paying up their assessments, the Emperor has 
not hesitated to confiscate for arrears their favored palaces, 
the objects of his protection, and disposes of them to Jews 
who convert them into store-houses, after having taken’ down 
the ornaments and sold the materials. Under the hammer of 
a government-auctioneer, a splendid palace is often knocked 
down for a song ! 

It is well known that, at the peace of Campo Formio, a 
secret article was introduced for the sale of the Venetians by 
France to Austria; and that Bonaparte was never troubled 
with any qualms of conscience about the invasion of a countr 
on which he set his mind. The violation of the Venetian 
territory was arranged at a déetiné given by him on the 
occasion of the marriage of his sister Paulina to General Le 
Clerc ; and Salicetti— an intriguer better known in England 
since the publication of Mr. O’Meara’s book than before — 
was directed to prepare some hundreds of peasants’ dresses, 
which were distributed among the officers and privates of the 
French army. Under this disguise, the rich provinces of 
Bergamo and Brescia were invaded and detached from the 
Venetian government; who were led to believe that the rising 
was a voluntary movement on the part of the people to get 
rid of their own government, and unite themselves with that 
of the Cisalpine. Be that as it may, Venice fell, and was 
soon transferred to Austria. With all the present author’s 
hatred of the French, among whom she was brought up, of 
Bonaparte, of Josephine, and ‘her precious train of demo- 
cratical trollops, to use the elegant expression of the Mar- 
chesa, she has the candour to acknowlege that the French 
behaved like perfect gentlemen in comparison with the Ger- 
mans. ‘The former were rapacious of money, but. they also 


spent it freely; while the latter are the most niggardly race of 
mortals on the earth. 


‘ That I am no advocate for the Napoleon system of legislation, 
I think I have pretty plainly shown. I have many weighty reasons 
for regretting, that it should ever have predominated in Italy, 
and especially in the once flourishing and happy Venetian states. 
Truth, however, compels me at the same time to declare, and it 
would indeed be the height of folly to deny the fact, that the French 
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sway was infinitely more congenial, and more generally advan- 
pr he to all classes of the people of Italy, than the system 
of government which the Austrians have organized for them.’ 

‘ It was Buonaparte’s constant practice to employ thousands 
of the labouring poor on the high roads ; not as they now are 
engaged, from necessity, in waylaying and in plundering the 
unoffending traveller, but in keeping those roads in good order, 
and in repairing the fortifications and the public buildings. The 
revenues of the Venetian states were principally spent by the 
French amongst the inhabitants, in affording encouragement to 
the fine arts, in erecting schools for the education of youth, in 
maintaining academies for men of science and literature, and in 
giving salaries to persons of the bar, for devising means for the 
more prompt administration of justice. 

‘ Napoleon, too, whenever an author had the good fortune to 
meet with a Mecznas ready to present a work to him, and to sa 
a good word in behalf of the writer, would, as I have before 
observed, always take a hundred or two copies, and never fewer 
than fifty, on his own private account; besides making his staff 
subscribe for another hundred, by way of giving encouragement 
to literature. With the present Emperor of Austria, however, 
and with some of his brothers, — who certainly understand crusca- 
mente, the meaning of the verb avere, but not the meaning of the 
verb dare, —the only return they make to a poor author on such 
an occasion, is a letter of thanks, — that is to say, soddisfanno 
tutti gli Artisti, a modo loro, con grazie,—which said grazie, as 
all the world knows, is very unsubstantial diet ! 


The fate of the Venetians is indeed very hard. According 
to the Marchioness Solari’s account of the old republic, con- 
trasted with the present German despotism, they must have 
stopped, as it were, in limbo, while resting under the French 
government, in their headlong fall from the highest heaven 
to the deepest vaults of the infernal regions. Her description 
of the old republic, of the dignity of the senators, and of 
the unalloyed felicity of the people, might pass for the history 
of some pure unembodied spirits, the inhabitants of another 
sphere: but the Venetians were ever celebrated for the ex- 
cellence of their coloring; and the Marchesa has _ not lived 
twenty years among them without learning the art. 


‘ As a nation, the Venetians are perhaps the most polite in the 
world ; and that from circumstances peculiar to their city: for as 
there are no carriages nor horses, all ranks and classes of society 
are compelled to go a good deal on foot, and consequently come 
much in contact with each other; so that the morgue aristocra- 
tique, which one sees so much of at Paris or London, never 
annoys the pedestrian.. Even the gondolas, or marine palanquins, 
were so plain, that the people neither felt themselves offended 


or humiliated at the sight of them; for the nobles, in the “oy 
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of the Republic, were.restrained by law from, extravagance: ;in 


their equipages. : | 

‘ Venice might formerly be called the city of peace. Every 
thing in it was quiet and tranquil. The suavity of the Vénetian 
manners resembled the softness of their climate. With singular 
propriety, the Doge was saluted by the title of “ the most serene 
prince.”, The arts of peace flourished amongst them with amazing 
splendour. The mine was of a richness scarcely conceivable. In 
the single branch of painting, a vein was discovered, which, in 
the course of time, found its way into every palace and great 
mansion throughout Europe.’ — 

‘It is not at all surprising, that so few good paintings are to 
be met with in countries, the potentates of which are enveloped 
in clouds of ignorance, and surrounded by swarms of fulsome 
adulators. It should ever be borne in mind by them, that < flat- 
tery is evanescent, but works remain :” — an aphorism, this, which 
at Venice I once heard levelled at Canova; whose performances, by 
the bye, bear few indications of real genius; especially such of them 
as are of the robust and vigorous kind. Greatly influenced and 
impressed by the innumerable elegant fragments of antique art, 
which were constantly before his eyes, like many others (indeed, 
so many, that excepting Michael Angelo, and one or two besides, 
there is not an exception,) he has pillaged from them in such an 
unmerciful spirit of plagiarism, such parts of his statues as are 
not copies are feeble, and glaringly inferior to the forms which he 
has borrowed from antiques, and regulated by their proportions. 
Of the truth of my assertion, any one will be convinced, by look- 
ing athis Venusand Adonis. The greatest care, therefore, should 
be taken, lest the fine models at Rome should impair, rather than 
brace and strengthen and invigerate the capacity of the young 
artist. The antique absolutely bewilders and iupiate many a tyro; 
who, but for the imposing rhapsodies of a set of blustering..bul- 
lies in matters of taste, would have been a credit to himself and 
an honour to his country. Too much allured by the cold marble, 
they are apt to forsake the carnation of real life, and.to fanc 
nothing strictly correct, that is not hard and marmorean. it 
all their occasional bad drawing, the Venetians are infinitely supe- 
rior to the vile herd of artists of whom I have been speaking.’ 


We have not introduced this passage for the sake of the 
criticism on Canova, whose works are the most highly prized 
by the best judges, but for the remark which we hold to be 
just, that, without great care, an intense study of the finest 
models may impair rather than invigorate the capacity of the 
young artist. If these models become, as they sometimes 
do, the objects of his adoration, he prostrates before them 
his own judgment and his own genius. : 

In 1796, when Bonaparte was appointing his nminicipal 
officers for Venice, the Marquis Antonio Govion Broglio 
Solari was nominated as one: fats being inimical to’ Frencli 
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filiation, he struck out his name, left Venice, and rétired to 
his country-seat, from fear of being compelled to accept the 
wifice. Bonaparte, however, became King of Italy; and 
when he saw the Marquis, for the first time in his life, twelve 
years afterward, in 1808, he instantly recollected the name, 
and exclaimed ; 


¢« Ah, Marquis! I remember ; ‘you declined being a member 
of the municipality!” Solari had nearly forgotten the circum- 
stance, when Buonaparte repeated, “ Yes, yes! you scratched out 
your name, though Cornaro, Dolfin, Pisani, and many other of 
your friends and acquaintances, were among the number. Well, 
well, they are all dead, and you are alive. I suppose you had 
your reasons for refusing; and I have mine for now appointing 
ou to serve the office of prefect.” It is a curious fact, that, 
= these matters, the memory of Buonaparte scarcely ever failed 

im. 
¢ The Marquis di Solari was appointed to the government in 
the mountains, called the Sette Communi, exclusively inhabited 
by the descendants of the Cimbri, who, being beaten and dispersed 
near Verona, by Marius, a hundred and one years before the 
Christian era, betook themselves to those mountains ; and, up to 
this very day, have preserved their ancient customs, as well as 
their ancient language, which a good deal resembles the Danish 
and the Low Dutch. The women and:children, who ‘have never 
quitted their Alpine situation, neither speak nor understand the 
Italian ; though the spot in which they live is only at the distance 
of about thirty miles from Vicenza. , 
‘ The men, who, during the winter-months, are obliged to 
descend into the vallies, for the purpose of procuring food for 
their cattle, (every thing on the earth being frozen up for eight 
months out of the twelve,) speak the Venetian dialect. Toge- 
ther, they form a population of from six-and-thirty to forty 
thousand souls. For the most part, they are shepherds. The 
country they inhabit produces scarcely any thing in the moun- 
tainous parts, excepting a little barley and fire-wood. The small 
portion of the country which is flat is planted with tobacco, 
which, since the Revolution, they are obliged to sell to the 
government ; whereas, before that period, the Venetian republic 
benevolently exempted these poor mountaineers from all kinds of 
public taxes, and, on account of the sterility of their soil, granted 
them, into the bargain, several very important privileges ; deem- 
ing them sufficiently taxed already by nature, in the deprivation 
of the common necessaries of life ; such as bread and every kind 
of vegetables; which articles they are obliged to fetch, either 
from Bassano, at a distance of five-and-twenty miles, or from 
Vicenza; as they are more than two thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. | 
‘Indeed, the spot is considered the very Siberia of Italy, 
The snow begins to fall in September; and often continues on 
the ground until the month of May, and sometimes as ao as 
une. 
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June. To enable them to go to church or walk about, the shoes 
of the people are prepared in the same manner as those of the 
horses are, which have to travel over ice. In, their manners and 
customs, they somewhat resemble the feudal slaves in Poland and 
Russia. In their houses, as well asin their persons, they are re- 
markably slovenly and dirty. | | . 

‘ There is only one house built of brick in the whole district ; 
and that house is situated in Asiago, the capital of the Sette 
Communi. The rest are composed of mud and stones, and are 
thatched with rushes or straw. The cold is sometimes so intense, 
that the oil is aid in large lumps before the fire to dissolve, before 
it can be used. The wines and spirits are sure to be genuine; 
for the watery particles freeze, and the pure spirit only remains. 
The inhabitants are obliged to cook all their provisions with snow- 
water. A small spring runs through the town of Asiago, but 
the people bathe, water their cattle, and empty their cloacas into 
it; which makes it useless for any particular purpose; so that the 
very salutary operation of washing can only be performed during 
the three or four summer-months.’ 


The inhabitants of Asiago, though tolerably at their ease, 
live almost in a state of nature, are unacquainted with the 
use of table-linen, and know no gradations of rank in their 
little community. ‘ There never was an instance of an ox 
being killed in the whole Sette Communi:’ their only animal 
food being sheep, calves, and goats. ‘Their habitations are of 
mud, covered with rushes ; in which men, women, and children 
are all huddled together: the fire-place being in the middle 
of the apartment, which has no chimney for the escape of 
smoke. In the winter-nights, it is not uncommon for them 
to be visited by hungry troops of foxes; whose approach, 
however, is timely announced by the howling of the dogs, 
which scent them afar off. The country has the appearance 
of Swiss mountains, and the people, as we are told above, 
resemble the feudal slaves of Russia. They have strong 
natural powers of mind, are cunning and revengeful, retain 
the broad-featured countenance of the northern nations, and 
have high cheek-bones, small eyes, and flattish noses. ‘The 
Marchioness lived with her husband in this * Siberia of Italy’ 
for the space of fourteen months; during which time the 
Marquis endeavored to introduce some little manufactures in 
the Sette Communi, and endeared himself to these poor crea- 
tures by a thousand acts of attention and kindness, 

- Though an Italian by marriage, and seemingly in manners, 

the fair author really has no blood flowing in her veins that 
is not truly British. It appears that she was once * sent for 
to Milan, when it was proposed to her that she should ac- 
company some agents of the French government to England; 
) M 2 there 
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there to give immense commissions for goods in all: the 
manufacturing towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
This took place, it should be observed, during the operation 
of Napoleen’s Berlin and Milan Decrees, and when she had 
already interested herself very humanely in behalf of those 
who suffered from them. A considerable sum was to be 
advanced: but the bulk of the articles, when finished, were 
to be left on the hands of the manufacturers; and this mea- 
sure, on a large scale, backed by the assistance of some 
persons well bribed for the purpose, it was supposed would 
produce such a general commotion among the commercial 
and manufacturing classes, as would compel the English 
government to make peace. The conversation, which took 
place on this proposal, is extremely spirited: the lady scorned 
to betray the interests of her country, and expressed her 
indignation at the base proposal in no compromizing terms. 


On her return, she instantly made her husband acquainted 
with the whole transaction. 


‘ A few days after, coming from a ball which was given at the 
theatre La Fenice, an officer called at our casino; and being in- 
formed where we were gone, he waited our return. Scarcely had 
we reached home, when the said officer knocked at our door. 
Upon which the servant said, “ OQ, that’s the man, I suppose, 
who has been asking, three or four times this evening, for m 
mistress.” It was now between three and four o’clock in the 
morning. My husband, seizing his pistols, ran to the window, 
and asked who was there? Upon which, the officer cried out, 
‘¢ You must open the door, for I want to come in.” My husband 
was on the point of firing at the fellow, but I prevailed on him te 
hear what he had to say in defence of his extraordinary conduct. 
On entering the casino, and seeing my husband, whom he had 
formerly served in a menial capacity, when he was employed 
under the republic, the man was so astounded, that for some 
minutes he could not utter a syllable. At length, he stammered 
out, ** I am ordered to keep a sharp look-out upon that lady.” 

¢<¢ Well! there she is,” said my husband, taking me by the 
hand, ‘‘ look at her; but I am now going to bed with her, and if 
you dare to offer the smallest violence, or attempt to come into 
the room, I will that moment blow your brains out. Shew me 
your authority.” 

«« T have none,” said the officer, “ but that which I have just 
mentioned ;” for he was only one of the runners of the police. 

‘ On the next morning I was allowed to go to my country 
residence at Treviso, accompanied by this man, who followed my 
footsteps even to church. For the first two days, I only walked 
about my garden, and on the third and fourth, upon the high 
road; and, on my return, I always gave directions to have him 
well taken care of previous to my taking my own breakfast. On 
the fifth day, he left me to take my walk by myself; when, with- 
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out taking any thing with me but what I had on, I set off ina 

ost-chaise for Venice, and, scraping together a few liundred’ 
dollars, I hired a fishing-boat, as I knew that the British squadron 
was then blockading the ports in the Adriatic; but, contrary 
winds detained me in this open boat for more than three days ; 
when I came up with Admiral Freemantle’s ship, which took me 
to Malta, from which place I wrote to my husband, and then set 
off for Sicily, where I continued until the peace. 

¢ Whether this business was planned at Paris, at Milan, or at 
Venice, I am unable to say; but it took place while Napoleon 
was in Russia. A criminal process was commenced against my 
husband; and Heaven only knows what would have been the 


consequence, had not a change in the government happily taken 
place !” | | 


The character of the Neapolitans is totally contrasted with 
that of the Venetians. Thieves and vagabonds, foul and filthy, 
the common people live with their families like beasts in a 
stable; and domestics of both sexes sleep and cook their 
provisions on the’stair-cases of the palaces of their masters. 
They are slothful and superstitious, at least a couple of 
centuries behind the rest of Italy in point of civilization, 
and may be considered as twin-brothers with the Spaniards, 
Talk of driving the Turks out of Europe to stop the plague! 
‘ it would be infinitely better to send off the two above-men- 
tioned infected races in their stead, for no plague can by 
any possibility be more fatal to the progress of civilization, 
than the dissemination of their deadly infection.” The Mar- 
chioness is very unfavorable in her opinion of the ‘ universal 
Spanish nation:’ considering them as of all people on earth 
the most lazy, lousy, savage, and implacable, the very out- 
casts of the human manufactory. The Neapolitans are their 
twin-brothers in every thing base: but they are represented as 
being more attached to their country than any other Italians, 
and not less to their masters or employers. The miserable 
failure of the Neapolitans, in their constitutional struggles, is 
not attributed to cowardice so much as to credulity, to the 
stupid confidence which they reposed in Ferdinand, and to their 
suffering him to absent himself from the seat of government 
and * hold up his hand” before the sovereigns of the Hol 
Alliance. Ferdinand speaks the corrupt Neapolitan dialect 
in use among the common people, and in his manners, 
habits, and conversation, is a complete Lazzarone. The Mar- 
chioness has herself seen him dressed in the appropriate 
costume of a fishmonger, with a white night-cap on his head 
and an apron round his waist, selling fish to the best bidder 
in the market-place. He would sometimes walk on the beach 
at the Chiaja, toss some sans-culottes Lazzarone into the 
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water, then jump in after him, and bring the dripping wretch 
safely on shore; and it was this freak of his Neapolitan: 
majesty which gave birth to the immortal Canova’s two figures 
of Hercules flinging Lichon into the sea, now in the possession 
of the banker Tur oni, at Rome. The Queen of Naples is 
a personage of an extremely different character; and on no 
occasion has she ever forgotten that she is the daughter of 
the great Maria Theresa. The Marchesa dates her first in- 
troduction to her Sicilian Majesty in the year 1791, when 
she was intrusted with letters to her from her sister, the ill- 
fated Marie Antoinette ; and she has seen a great deal of her, 
sometimes in emergencies of no ordinary nature. Many 
anecdotes are introduced of her high and dignified spirit, 
particularly with regard to the conduct of Lord William 
Bentinck ; or, more properly speaking, of those under whose: 
instructions he was acting, which excite great interest in. her 
favor. 


As Italy is the garden of Europe, Tuscany is the garden 
of Italy; and the _ aol are infinitely beyond the rest.of 
the terra firma in civilization. In their nature, they partake 
much of the mildness and serenity of their own delicious 
climate: their manners are elegant; and their accomplish- 
ments are various. ‘The fascination of the females is resistless : 
but it seems that, since the period of the French Revolution, 
they have lost some of that simplicity of character and ad- 
dress which constituted their brightest charm. 


‘ The prolificacy of the Tuscan soil, if I may be allowed the 
expression, is as much occasioned by the judicious manner in 
which it is cultivated, as it is by the mildness of its climate, and 
the purity of its sky. Not an inch of earth is left idle. Vines, 
olives, all kinds of fruits, are planted one above the other, in geo- 
metrical symmetry; rising progressively, until they lose them- 
selves in the jleadle, and forming, in the vintage season, one of 
the most enchanting scenes that nature can possibly produce. 

‘ The common people, as well as the peasantry, speak the lan- 
guage, as settled by the celebrated academy Della Crusca esta- 
blished at Florence, in its greatest purity ; and even the beggars 
in the streets, who ask you for a crazia, which is almost the small- 
est coin of the country, really do it con grazia, and will often 
address themselves to a stranger in the classical idiom of their 
poets, and tell you, that such and such a nobleman has regaled 
them, on their birth-day, with “ an omelet of four eggs,” — which, 
indeed, is by no means a common event; for the Tuscans are 
neither rich nor generous, and do not reckon their income by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, but by the number of flasks of oil or 
of wine which is made on their estates. 

* Nay, many of the nobility, both at Florence and at their coun- 
try‘residences, will sell you, at their own houses, a single —_— 
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either. At the side of the door of their palaces there is usually: 
a little hatch, just big enough to admit a bottle, and a bell; onthe. 
ringing of which, and paying the price, a servant brings the wine 
or the oil to the purchaser. 

¢ The Tuscans never impose on foreigners, in the manner prac- 
tised at Naples and at Genoa. The shopkeepers are remarkably 
honest, as well as civil; and particularly so to the English. At 
Florence, there are three or four very good. theatres; but th 
are open for performances only at a certain. season of the year. 
A good opera is rarely to be met with at Florence, except when 
the principal singers happen not to be engaged elsewhere; as the 
people are really too poor to pay them angi high salaries ; 
except during the bathing season at Pisa and Lucca, at which. 
towns there is a great influx of strangers; and even then the. 
natives ave admitted at half-price.’ 


The old maxim, divide et impera, has been adopted'for the 
subjugation of Italy: but there is yet a spirit abroad which 
gives some hopes that the people of Italy may lay aside their 
reciprocal jealousies, feeling that to these they are mainly 
indebted for their former miscarriages. The fire lies dor- 
mant, says the Marchioness, who is perfectly conversant with 
the feelings and character of those whom she describes with: 
such felicity and spirit : — the fire lies dormant, but, like-its 
neighbouring volcanoes, it is not extinguished’; and- sooner 
or later it will burst forth, bury in its ashes the enemies of 
freedom, and lay the foundation of a new Pompeii and a new 
Herculaneum. | 

We might easily occupy a larger space with amusing quo- 
tations from these volumes: but we find our table spread with 
the petitions of other supplicants for admission, to whom we 
are in duty bound to pay attention. The Marchioness Solari 
has collected a great many anecdotes, not only of Bonaparte 
himself *, but of each and all his relatives; and for the truth 
of several she gives authority not to be questioned : but it ma 
be doubted, perhaps, whether they are all of equal credibility, 
for the family of on dit is not remarkablefor veracity. As, how- 
ever, we have instanced some of the pretty epithets which the 
Marchioness has bestowed on the Ex-emperor, we will quote 
apart of her general remarks on his character as a soldier 
and a ruler, which are by no means discreditable to her 
judgment. 


‘ Now that Napoleon is gone the way of all flesh, it is the 
fashion to eulogize and puff lie off as a great ‘man ; and, if the 
attempted palliation were not intended as an apology for the adop- 
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tion of his despotic measures, I should: not be unwilling, to 
certain extent, to join in the encomium. 

‘ As a General, in the hour of battle, he shewed himself a god 
of war, — avery Mars. Possessing a consummate knowledge of. 
the military science, he was, for quickness of intellect and’ prompti- 
tude of execution, altogether without a parallel. 

‘ But, the thing which stamped him a General of the first rate 
was his always commencing the battle, and striking the first blow. 
For while he thereby infused:the confidence of hope into his own. 
troops, he generated the chill of despair into those of his adver- 
sary. He would not be dictated to by any mortal breathing. 
Accustomed, by superior skill, to baffle the plans of his adver. 
sary, he ever took the lead, and preserved it to the last; thereby 
striking terror and dismay into the bosoms of the stoutest. The 
carrying on of a defensive warfare he left for those feeble souls, 
who were either paralyzed through fear, cramped and fettered by 
responsibility, or ignorant of human nature.’ — 

‘ Though by no means convinced of their originality, I am 
willing to allow that some of Napoleon’s projects were vast in. 
the extreme, and that they were arranged with a profound know- 
ledge of universal society. Egyptians and Italians, Jews: and. 
Gentiles, he alike took a part in their concerns, Germans and 
Spaniards, Turks and Russians, were chess-men, which he 
managed and'moved to and fro like another Philidor, rendering 
them subsidiary; to his renown, and tributary to-his army ; which. 
was composed of a portion of each. France he overawed by 
strangers, and all other nations by foreign bayonets, Lest effemi- 
nacy should creep in amongst them, his soldiers were never suf- 
fered to remain long in one place, but were marched to-fresh 
quarters every three or four months: thus, flinging * resty sloth” 
to the dogs; and, by keeping up their natural buoyancy and ac-’ 
tivity of spirits, preparing them for that strict discipline so 
essentially necessary in the hour of battle. 

‘ Such men, in fact, were the veterans who perished in the 
snows of Russia. So accustomed were they implicitly to execute 
the orders of their General, that none of the troops belonging to 
the other sovereigns of Europe had been able to cope with 
them. Neither ought England to repine at this; since, in the 
plenitude of Napoleon’s power, she achieved every thing that: 
circumstances would admit of. Truly did that man exclaim, that 
to himself only was he indebted for his overthrow. Aye, and for 
all the disasters of the Russian expedition! Had he panted less 
for an individuality of authority: had he, both as a monarch and 
a captain, sought for exclusive supremacy with an ardour a little 
more tempered: had he been willing to share but a small portion ' 
of his laurels with his companions in arms, — Massena, Augereau, 
and the other mighty champions of democracy and of the French 
Republic, who. had sprung up simultaneously with himself: had 
not the fumes of personal ambition, the venom of adulation, and- 
the blandishments of vice, warped his talents and intoxicated his 
understanding ; had ngt all ‘these things taken place, a — of 
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heroes would, in defiance of the hyperborean blast, have. grown 
up around his throne, and enabled him to laugh to scorn the com- 
bined efforts of his enemies. 

¢ Buonaparte was more dreaded by the generality of mankind 
than he was esteemed. This was abundantly shewn ia the critical 
moment of his authority. Had he practised less cunning and low 
shuffle, he would have shewn himself a better politician. “ Aye, 
to be sure,” have exclaimed some, “ the unfortunate always 


commit errors!” Although the sentiment is sarcastically thrown: 


out, it is nevertheless a just one. And, of all the crowned heads, 
Buonaparte was assuredly the most culpable: since, the man who 
had not been brought up from his youth in the trammels of 
royalty; who had had far better opportunities than the offspring 
of kings, of studying human nature, and of thereby avoiding its 
prejudices, ought, above all things, not to have forfeited the 
regard of the people, by the resumption of those most tyran- 
nical and oppressive ordinances, to overturn which the French 
‘evolution had exploded.’ 


Although we have read many books of travels through the 
different states of Italy, — classical tourists, botanical tour- 
ists, political tourists, and dilettanti tourists, — we have sel- 
dom met with any account which has given us such an insight 
as this publication affords into the manners and character of 
the several people who inhabit the different states of this de- 
licious region; — for the people are extremely different from 
each other. The Marchioness is almost as unreserved in the 
expression of her feelings as the noted Madame de Baviére, 
mother of the Regent Duke of Orleans: but, though she has 
been so long accustomed to the unrestricted freedom of con- 
tinental manners and expression, she might have remember- 
ed that the ladies and even the public of England may deem 
that a breach of delicacy which would pass unregarded or un- 
censured in the society of Italy. We have already remarked 
on these blemishes; and we will not conclude without fulfil- 
ling our promise to specify some of them. Besides the abuse, 
passim, of Bonaparte, ‘ that wretched zmbécile, Manin,’ 
Doge of Venice, is called a ‘ white-livered cowardly Doge.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 189.) Had'the e in Doge been omitted, the phrase 
would have been more ¢ruly English, of a certain cast. — 
Vol. ii. p. 209, 210., the late Mrs. Billington is said to have 
been a woman ‘as common as a country whipping-post.’ 
Ib. p.52., the Lazzaroni of Naples are described as ‘ nearly 
in puris naturalibus, and exposing the entire of their filthy 
members.’ In a variety of places, we have the vulgar 
phrases of making the mare to go, —‘ bread and onions, and 
what not,’>—*in confinement until such time as,’ — * resem- 
bled: for all the world, &c. &c. Among the instances of in- 
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delicacy which we may venture to mention, (besides those 
respecting the singing gentlemen of Italy, to which we have 
already dared only to allude,) are the story of Chiaretta 
Contarini and the French officer, vol.i. p.252, 258.3 the 
anecdote of the Electress Leopoldina of Bavaria, vol. ii. 
p-164,; that of the little King of Rome, 2b. p.263.; the 
statements; about the licensed prostitutes of Venice, 1b. p. 329, 
and vol.i. p. 52., cum multis aliis. 





Art. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1823. - Part II. 


[Article concluded from vol. cili. p. 429.] 
MeprcaL AND CHEMICAL Papers, &c. 


( yn Fluid Chlorine. By M. Faraday, Chemical Assistant at 
the Royal Institution. — Although chlorine, 7. e. hydrate 
of chlorine, as usually procured, may be rendered solid at 
a low temperature, consisting of 27,7 chlorine and 72,3 
water, or 1 of chlorine and 10 of water, yet pure chlorine 
cannot be made solid even at a temperature of —40° Fahren- 
heit. By exposure of the hydrate of chlorine to heat under 
pressure in a tube hermetically sealed, and at the temperature 
of 100°, this substance was decomposed, and afforded two 
fluid substances, the tube being filled with a yellow vapor. 
On being cooled, this vapor condensed into a yellow liquid; 
and, when the end of the tube containing this fluid was 
broken under a jar of water, there was an immediate produc- 
tion of chlorine gas. The yellow fluid thus obtained by 
pressure was not beyond what could readily be obtained by 
a condensing syringe of about four atmospheres, and it was. 
considered to be pure chlorine in a liquid state. — 

A note is subjoined by Sir H. Davy on the condensation 
of muriatic acid gas into a liquid form. This was effected’ 
by adding sulphuric acid to muriate of ammonia in sealed. 
tubes. 

On the Motions of the Eye, in Illustration of the Uses of 
the Muscles and Nerves of the Orbit. By Charles Bell, Esq. 
— The writer’s intention in this paper is to explain the reason 
of our having six nerves distributed to the eye, all crowded 
in the narrow space of the orbit: but, as Mr. Bell observes, 
¢ the frame-work or apparatus’ must be studied, as it is ‘ not 
less calculated to excite our wonder than the properties of 
the organ itself.’ Accordingly, the first part of the paper is 
occupied in displaying the uses of the apparatus which is 
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exterior to the eye-ball; and the second part is employed in 
shewing how the nerves minister to these offices. rs 

With regard to the muscles and frame-work which are 
around the eye-ball, Mr. B. remarks ; 


‘ We must distinguish the motions of the eye according to their 
objects or uses, whether for the direct purpose of vision or for 
the preservation of the organ: that the eye undergoes a revolving 
motion not hitherto noticed: that it is subject to a state of rest 
and of activity; and that the different conditions of the retina 
are accompanied by appropriate conditions of the surrounding 
muscles: that these muscles are to be distinguished into two 
natural classes; and that in sleep, faintness, and insensibility, the 
eye-ball is given up to the one, and in watchfulness and the full 
exercise of the organ it is given up to the influence of the other 
class of muscles: and, finally, that the consideration of these 
natural conditions of the eye explains the changes as symptomatic 
of disease, or as éxpressive of passion. 

‘ Two objects are attained through the motions of the eye- 
ball and eye-lids. First, the control and direction of the eye to 
objects. Secondly, the preservation of the organ itself, either by 
withdrawing the surface from injury, or by the removal of what 
is offensive to it. Without keeping this distinction before us, we 
shall not easily discover the uses of the parts. There is a motion 
of the eye-ball which from its rapidity has escaped observation. 
At the instant in which the eye-lids are closed, the eye-ball makes 
a movement which raises the cornea under the upper eye-lid.’— 

‘ There is a provision for the preservation of the eye, in the 
manner in which the eye-lids close, which has not been noticed ; 
while the upper eye-lid falls, the lower eye-lid is moved towards 
the nose. This is a part of that curious provision for collectin 
offensive particles towards the inner corner of theeye. If the 
edges of the eye-lids be marked with black spots, it will be seen 
that when the eye-lids are opened and closed, the spot on the 
upper: eye-lid will descend and rise esp while the spot 
on the lower eye-lid will play horizontally like a shuttle. 

¢ To comprehend certain actions of the muscles of the eye, we 
must remember that the caruncle and membrane called semi- 
lunaris, seated in the inner corner of the eye, are for ridding the 
eye of extraneous matter, and are in fact for the same purpose 
with that apparatus which is more perfect and appropriate in 
beasts and birds. 

‘ The third eye-lid in quadrupeds is a thin cartilage, the pos- 
terior part of which is attached to an elastic body, which is lodged 
in a division or depression of the orbit on the side towards the 
nose. When the eye is excited, the eye-ball is made to press on 
the elastic body, and force it out of its recess or socket ; the con- 
sequence is the protrusion of the cartilaginous third eye-lid or 
haw, as it is termed in the horse. By this mechanism, the third 
eye-lid is made to sweep rapidly over the surface of the cornea, 
agd -by means of the glutinous fluid with which its surface is 
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bedewed, it attaches and clears away offensive particles. The 
third eye-lid is more perfect in birds.’ / 


In treating of the actions of the muscles of the eye, and 
their natural classifications, Mr. Bell thus proceeds: 


‘ The muscles attached to the eye-ball are in two classes, the 
reclt and obligui. The recti muscles are four in number, and come 
from the bottom of the orbit, and run in a straight course for- 
wards and outwards. They embrace the eye-ball, and are inserted 
at four cardinal points into it. The odliqgui are two muscles, 
having a direction backwards and outwards. They embrace the 
eye-ball, one passing over it obliquely, the other under it ob- 
liquely. That the recte muscles perform the office of directing 
the axis of the eye, turning it round to every point in the sphere 
of vision, there are many proofs. In the first place, their origin, 
course, and insertion, accurately fit them for this office; and the 
are obviously equal to it, unassisted by other muscles. In-the 
next place, from man down to the cuttle-fish, the voluntary 
motions of the eyes are the same; and the origin, course, and 
insertion of these muscles are similar, while the other muscles 
vary with the change of apparatus which is around the eye. The 
oblique muscles of the eye stand contrasted with the rectz in every 
respect, in number, size, and direction: yet it is a received 
opinion that they antagonize the recti, and keep the eye sus- 
pended ; but to this opinion there are many objections.’ 


The author concludes, from experiments, that the division 
of the oblique muscles does not in any degree affect the 
voluntary motions by which the eye is directed to objects. 

With regard to the conditions of the eye in its state of 
rest, and its state of activity, it may be observed that when 
at rest, as in sleep, or even when the eye-lids are only shut, 
there being no sensation on the retina, the voluntary muscles 
resign their office, and the involuntary muscles draw the 
pupil under the upper eye-lid. ‘This is the condition of the 
organ during perfect repose. 

On the other hand, however, an inseparable connection 
subsists between the exercise of the sense of vision and the 
exercise of the voluntary muscles of the eye. ‘The relation 
between the office of the retina and of the voluntary muscles 
may be illustrated by this experiment. Let the eyes be fixed 
on an illuminated object until the retina be fatigued, and in 
some measure exhausted by the image; then, if we close the 
eyes, the figure of the object will continue present to them; 
and nothing can change the place of this impression on the 
retina. If we consider how imperfect the sense of touch 
would be, and how little of what is actually known through 
the double office of muscles and nerves would be attained by 
the nerve of touch alone, we shall be prepared to give more 
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importance to the rectz muscles of the eye in aid of the sense 
of vision, and to the offices performed by the frame around 
the eye-ball in aid of the instrument itself. 

The uses of the oblique muscles of the eye have been mis- 
understood, and the distinction of the nerves have been ne- 
glected: hence the symptoms of disease, and the sources of 
expression in the eye, remain to be explained. 

“On the Condensation of several Gases into Liquids. By 
Mr. Faraday. —Sulphurous acid gas was produced by heating 
mercury with concentrated sulphuric acid in a bent tube her- 
metically sealed, and one end preserved cool by wet paper : 
but the gas, on passing into the cold end of the tube, was con- 
densed into a liquid. In a nearly similar way, sulphuretted 
hydrogen was obtained in a liquid state from muriatic acid 
and sulphurate of iron. 

In producing liquid carbonic acid by this mode, much 
stronger glass tubes were required, and many hazardous ex- 
plosions took place. Hence the necessity of masks, goggles, 
&ec., for the protection of the eyes. By inserting a gage in a 
tube in which fluid carbonic acid was produced, it was found 
that its vapor exerted a pressure of 36 atmospheres at a tem- 
perature of 32°.— Euchlorine was obtained, fluid, from the 
chlorate of potash and sulphuric acid in the bent tube acting 
on each other during 24 hours. 

Nitrous oxide, procured from dry nitrate of ammonia and 
heat, afforded liquid nitrous oxide: but the process requires 
care, and many dangerous explosions occurred with even ver 
strong tubes. This liquid is so volatile, that the warmth of 
the hand occasions it to become vapor : but it is easily again 
condensed by the cold of ice and salt. Its refractive power is 
much less than that of water. ‘The pressure of its vapor 
was equal to 40 atmospheres at 45°. 

Cyanogen was obtained from cyanuret of mercury by heat. 
The cyanogen appeared as a limpid colorless fluid. 

Ammonia in a liquid state was produced by dry chloride of 
silver, put into dry ammoniacal gas; 100 grains condensing 
above 130 cubical inches of the gas. A portion of this com- 
pound, exposed to heat in the bent tube, afforded at the other 
extremity, cooled by water, liquid ammonia. Its refractive 
power surpassed that of water, or any of the other condensed 
gases. | 

Muriatic acid is obtained from pure muriate of ammonia 
and sulphuric acid, in a liquid colorless state. Its refractive 
power is less than that of water. The pressure of its vapor 
at the temperature of 50° is equal to about 40 atmospheres. 
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Chlorine, in its fluid state, has.a refractive power rather 
less than that of watér. The pressure of its vapor at 60° is 
nearly that of four atmospheres. 

Hydrogen, oxygen, fluo-boracic, fluo-silicic, and phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gases, havé not been obtained in the 
liquid state, although subjected to great pressure. 

Mr. Faraday’s chatiseal resources are well displayed in this 

aper. 
: On the Application of Liquids formed by the Condensation of 
Gases as Mechanical Agents. By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
P. R. S.— The practical object of the condensation of dif- 
ferent gaseous bodies by pressure was the hope of obtaining 


different vapors which, from the facility with which their 


elastic forces might be diminished or increased by small incre- 
ments or decrements of temperature, would be applicable to 
the same purposes as steam. Mr. Faraday’s experiments 
have shewn that not only muriatic acid but all the other gases 
which have weaker affinities, and which are absorbable by 
‘water to any extent, may be rendered fluid by similar means. 
| Si Humphry observes that ‘ the elasticity of vapors in 
contact with the liquids from which they are produced under 
high pressures by high temperatures, such as those of alcohol 
we water, is known to ingrease in a much higher ratio than 
the arithmetical one of the temperature.’ The ratio of ela stic 
force dependent on pressure, he adds, is to be combined 
with that of the expansive force dependent on temperature} 
and the greater loss of radiant heat at high temperatures, the 
idevelopement of latent heat in compression, and the necessity 
for its re-absorption in expansion, must awaken some doubts 
as to the economical results obtained by employing the steam 
iof water under very great pressures, and at very elevated tem- 
peratures. No such doubts, however, can arise in the use of 
liquids which require for their existence a compression equal 
to 30 or even 40 atmospheres ; where slight elevations of tem- 
perature produce an immense elastic force; and where the 
principal question to be discussed is whether the effect of 
mechanical motion is to be most easily produced by an in- 
crease or a diminution of heat by artificial means. 


‘ Sulphuretted hydrogen, which condenses readily at 3° Fah- 
renheit, under a pressure equal to that which balances the 
elastic force of an atmosphere compressed to ;';, had its elastic 
force increased so as to equal that of an atmosphere compressed 
to +, by.an increase of 47° of temperature. Liquid muriatic acid 
at 3° exerted an elastic force equivalent to that of an atmosphere 
compressed to A,: by an-increase of 22° it gained an elastic force 
equivalent to that of an atmosphere compressed to +; ; ~ _ 
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further addition of 26°, an elastic force equivalent to that of air com- 
pressed to 3}, of its primitive volume. Thes@experiments were made 
in thick glass tubes hermetically sealed. The degree of pressure 
was estimated by the change of volume of air confined by mer- 
cury in.a small graduated gage, and placed in a part of the tube 
exposed to the atmosphere ; and the temperatures were dimin- 
ished from the degree at which the gage was introduced, 7z.e¢, the 
atmospheric temperature by freezing mixtures, so that the tem- 
perature of the air within the gage could not be considerably 
altered.’ —‘ The denser the vapour, or the more difficult of con- 
densation the gas, the greater will be its power under changes of 
temperature, as a mechanical agent; thus carbonic acid will be 
much more powerful than muriatic acid.’ — ‘ Azote, if it could be 
obtained fluid, would, there is no doubt, be far more powerful than 
carbonic acid ; and hydrogen, in such a state, would exert a force 
almost incalculably great, and liable to immense changes from the 
slightest variations of temperature.’ 


To illustrate this notion, Sir H. quotes an experiment in 
which, alcohol of sulphur being raised 20° above its boiling 
point, its elastic force was found equal to less than that of air 
compressed to #. Being heated to 320° under a pressure 
equal to that of air condensed to 7%, a similar increment of 
20° was added, and its elastic force became equivalent to that 
of an atmosphere compressed to 4$2. 

The author next observes that, if we would apply con- 
densed gases as mechanical agents, the materials of the ap- 
paratus must be as strong and as perfectly joined as those 
used by Mr. Perkins in his high pressure steam-engine: but 
the small differences of temperature, required to create an 
elastic force equal to the pressure of many atmospheres, will 
greatly diminish the risk of explosion; and even the differ- 
ence of temperature between sunshine and shade may suffice 
to produce effects hitherto obtained only by a great expen- 
diture of fuel. : 

A simple yet apparently paradoxical mode of liquifying 
gases is pointed out by Sir Humphry; viz. by applying heat 
to one leg of a bent tube containing ether, or spirit of wine, 
or water, and placing sulphurous acid gas or prussic acid gas 
in the other leg, confined by mercury: when, by the pressure 
of the gas of ether, the other gases will be liquified. In 
this way, water may be impregnated with carbonic acid with- 
out mechanical pressure. It is conceived that, by the great 
cold produced when liquid bodies become aériform, this me- 
thod may be employed for the preservation of animal and 
vegetables substances for food. 

Appendix to the preceding Paper. On the Changes of Volume 
produced on Gases in different States of Density by Heat. -" 
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It is,as Sir H. Davy observes, important to ascertain the Jaws 
of the elastic forces exerted by vapors, or gases, changed 
from liquids by increase.of temperature under compression; 
especially the rate of expansion or elastic force in atmo. 
spheres in different states of density. Preceding experiments 
have shewn that elastic fluids of different densities expand 
equally by equal increments of temperature; and hence mer-' 
cury and air, or other gases, are equivalent in their expan- 
sions for any number of degrees in the thermometrical scale 
between the freezing and the boiling points of water. The 
increase of the spring or elastic force of air, also, by increase , 
of temperature, is apparently in the direct ratio of its den-, 
sity. — The able President then proceeded to find the changes 
of volume in gases at different temperatures,’ in various: 
states of condensation. The expansion of air under differerit’: 
degrees of pressure was proved by experiment to be exéefly: 
the same. : ) 
On the Temperature at considerable Depths of the Caribbean 
Sea. By Captain Edward Sabine, F. R.S.— At the depth 
of about 1000 fathoms of line, the thermometer registered 
45,5 in one instance, and in another 49,5: while the water 
on the surface was from 82,5 to 83,2. The difference, there- 
fore, between the surface and a depth of water exceeding 
1000 fathoms, was 33,3 by one thermometer, and 37,3 by 
nother. ‘The instruments used in this experiment were 
nade expressly for the purpose to which they were applied, 
nd were of the ordinary construction of Six’s registering 
hermometer: but the top of the tube, in which is contained, 
he index of heat, was hermetically sealed, instead of being 
slosed by a cock, as is sometimes the case; and Captain S,. 
as no reason to doubt the accuracy of the experiment. 
Second Part of the Paper on the Nerves of the Orbit. By, 
harles Bell, Esq. — ‘The ingenious labors of this author, 
eing continued, the result is contained in the present me- 
noir. | 
- In the arrangement of the nerves of the orbit, Mr. Bell 
jobserves that, ‘ although only nine can be properly enumerated 
js proceeding from the brain, six of these go to the eye; the 
whey third, fourth, part of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
‘wo into the orbit, and may be said to be concentrated into a 
’ ° | 
spece no larger than a nut-shell.’ Mr. B. cannot give de- 
‘monstrative evidence, but thinks that he is able to prove that 
‘there is a correspondence between the compound functions of. 
an organ and the nerves transmitted toit. He employs many 
pages in endeavoring to unravel the intricacy of the nerves 
of the head, and to assign to each nerve its proper office.-— 
‘ The 
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‘ The first nerve is provided with a sensibility. to efluvia, and is 
properly called olfactory nerve. The second is the optic, and all 
impressions on it excite only sensations of light. The third nerve 

oes to the muscles of the eye solely, and is a voluntary nerve by 
whieh the eye is directed to objects. The fourth nerve performs 
the insensible traversing motions of the eye-ball. It combines the 
motions of the eye-ball and eye-lids, and connects the eye with 
the respiratory system. ‘The fifth is the unzversal nerve of sensation 
to the head and face, to the skin, to the surfaces of the eye, the 
cavities of the nose, the mouth and tongue. The sixth nerve isa 
muscular and voluntary nerve of the eye. The seventh is the 
auditory nerve ; and the division of it, called portio dura, is the 
motor nerve of the face and eye-lids, and the respiratory nerve, 
and that on which the expression of the face depends. The eighth, 
and the accessory nerve, are respiratory nerves. The ninth is 
the motor of the tongue. The tenth is the first of the spinal nerves ; 
it has a double root and a double office: it is both a muscular and 
a sensitive nerve. 


Mr. Bell remarks that, if the nerves of any other complex 
organ had been taken, his task would have been easier: for 
example, if the nerves of the tongue, it could be proved that 
the three nerves belong to three distinct functions, and stand 
related to three different classes of parts. So taste and sensi- 
bility belong to the office of the fifth nerve, voluntary motion 
to the ninth, and deglutition to the glosso-pharyngeal nerve of 
the tongue. 

Errors have been committed in supposing that ganglia cut 
off sensation, for Mr. Bell has ascertained that all the nerves, 
which bestow sensibility from the top of the head to the toe, 
have ganglia on their roots ; and those which haye no ganglia 
are not nerves of sensation, but are inserted ‘ for the purpose 
of ordering the muscular frame.’ He conceives also that the 
notion of a fluid moving backwards and forwards in the tubes 
of the nerves, equally adapted to produce sensation and 
motion, has perpetuated the error that the different nerves of 
sensation aré appropriated to their offices by the texture of 
the extremities. Every nerve of sense, on the contrary, is 
limited in its exercise, and can mihister only to certain per- 
ceptions. Fire will not give the sensation of heat to any 
nerve but that which is appropriated to the surface. The 
retina does not feel like the skin: but a point, which will 
prick the skin, being thrust against the retina, will cause a 
spark of fire or a flash of light. The tongue enjoys two 
senses, touch and taste: but, by selecting the extremity of a 
particular nerve, or a particular papilla, we can exercise 
either the one or the other separately. ‘ If we press a needle 
against a nerve of touch, we shall feel the sharpness, and 
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know the part of the organ in contact with the point: but if 
we touch a nerve of taste, we shall have no perception of form 
or of place, we shall experience a metallic taste.’ 

The innovations of Bichat, says Mr. Bell, have not brought 
us a step nearer the truth, for he disregarded the facts of 
anatomy. What had been called the sympathetic system of 
nerves he called the ganglionic, although they are not morte 
distinguished by ganglia than the other nerves, on which 
indeed the ganglia are remarkable for their size, number, and 
regularity. The ganglionic system is not isolated, as M, 
Bichat supposed, or ‘a thing by itself,’ for the connections 
of this part of the nervous system are universal. The wide- 
spreading fifth pair, and the thirty spinal nerves, give large 
and conspicuous roots to this system. ) 


‘ Without comprehending the grand divisions of the nervous 
system, without a notion of the distinct properties of the indi- 
vidual nerves, or having made any distinctions of the columns of the 


‘spinal marrow, without even having ascertained the difference of 


cerebrum and cerebellum, Gall proceeded to describe the brain as 
composed of many particular and independent organs, and to as- 
sign to each the residence of some special faculty.’ 


This elaborate and ingenious memoir is terminated by a 
protest against the new doctrines of the French physiologists, 
and a vindication of the English, namely, the Monros. and 
the Hunters. 

On Fossil Shells. By Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq. F.R.S. 
—In this paper, Mr. Dillwyn suggests a line of inquiry which 
may be greatly extended; and he thinks that the collected ten- 
dency of analogies between the habits of living animals, and 
the organic remains of the different strata, may serve to throw 
some light on the nature of the changes which he conceives 
the surface of our planet has undergone. It is to the fossil- 
remains of the molluscs that the present observations aré 
limited. : 

On the apparent Magnetism of Metallic Titanium. By 
William Hyde Wollaston, M. D.— In a memoir on this sub- 
ject in the first part of the present volume, Dr. W. stated 
that, when the cubic crystals of titanium were freed from all 


particles of iron adherent to them, they no longer appeared. 


to be attracted by the magnet: but subsequent examination 
has shewn him that, when a crystal is supported by a fine 
thread, the force of attraction is enough to draw it 
about 20° from a perpendicular; that is, equals about one- 
third of the weight of the metal. — From some experiments, 
Dr. W. thinks that about z$5th part of iron as an alloy in 
titanium, which may be deemed probable from its origim ” 
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the midst of iron, would suffice for the power of the magnet 
over it, without regarding the metal itself as magnetic ; — and, 
‘ although the quantity thus rendered sensible does not ap- 
pear sufficient to account for the magnetic force observed, 
there seems more reason to ascribe it to this impurity, than to 
suppose titanium possessed of that peculiar property in a de- 
gree so far inferior to the other known magnetic metals.’ 

An Account of the Effect of Mercurial Vapours on the Crew 
of his Majesty’s Ship Triumph, in the Year 1810. By William 
Burnett, M. D., formerly Physician and Inspector of Hospi- 
tals in the Mediterranean Fleet.— The noxious effects of 
inhaling air impregnated with mercurial vapor are, as Dr. B. 
observes, well known: but he has been properly induced to 
record an extraordinary instance of the kind in the case of 
the Triumph man of war, of 74 guns, at Cadiz, in the year 
1810. In the month of March, a Spanish vessel laden with 
quicksilver having been wrecked, the boats of the Triamph were 
sent to save some of the'cargo, and brought on board that 
ship about 130 tons of the mercury, which were stowed in the 
bread-room. The metal was inclosed in bladders, the blad- 
ders in small barrels, and the barrels in boxes; and the blad- 
ders having rotted, it became diffused in considerable quanti- 
ties through the ship, mixing with the bread and other 
provisions. Many of the crew were very soon taken ill; and in 
three weeks 200 were affected with ptyalism, ulcerations of 
the mouth, partial paralysis, and bowel-complaints. The 
ship was then ordered to Gibraltar, and underwent frequent 
ablutions ; the provisions, stores, and even the shingle ballast, 
were removed on shore ; and the sick were sent to the hospital. 
Nevertheless, on re-stowing the hold every man so employed was 
seized with ptyalism ; and during the Triumph’s passage on her 
return to Cadiz, fresh attacks occurred daily and numerously. 
In consequence, she sailed for England, June 13., and ex- 
perienced fresh breezes from the N. E.: the men were kept 
constantly on deck; the ship was aired by wind-sails; the 
lower deck-ports were kept open whenever possible; and the 
number of new cases decreased sensibly: but many of those 
who had been previously affected became worse. On their 
arrival at Plymouth, however, July 5., no case of ptyalism re- 
mained on the books. — It should be added that almost al/ 
the live stock on board died; and even the mice, that were 
seen to come into the ward-room, were observed to leap up 
to some height, and fall dead on the deck. | 

After having reported the facts, Dr. Burneft inquires 
whether the cause of these prejudicial effects on the animal 
constitution is to be referred to the reception of food imprég- 
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nated: with particles.of mercury, or to'the inhaling of :air:im. 
pregnated with: mercurial vapor; and we: entirely coincide 
with-him im his:eonclusion that the latter must be assigned 4g 
the' origin of the diseases produced. Even the ship itself wag 
affected by the mercury, the decks being covered by a black 
powder; and brass cocks, copper bolts, gold. and: silver 
money, were coated with quicksilver, though none: of the 
metal was discovered among the powder in a native or glo- 
bular state. — Dr. Burnett does not detail: the curative plan 
pursued : ‘but he states that sulphur, given internally, wag.in 
‘no respect advantageous, while it increased the affection of 
the bowels; and ‘ the only plan which produced effectual re- 
lief was removal from the ship, with the frequent use of small 
‘doses of neutral salts and detergent gargles.’ 

Many of the Triumph’s crew had been previously afflicted 
with malignant ulcers ; and, although they had been cured in 
the most complete manner, the ulcers broke out again, and 
assumed a gangrenous appearance. ‘The vapor was also 
very deleterious to those who had any tendency to pulmonic 
affections: three men died of phthisis who had never com- 
plained ‘before they were saturated with the mercury ; and two 
others were left atGibraltar, laboring under confirmed phthisis. 

Observations on Air found in the Pleura in a Case of Pnew 
mato-Thorax ; with Experiments on the Absorption of different 
Kinds of ‘Air introduced into the Pleura. By John Davy, 
M.D. — The subject of these observations and experiments 
was the body of a man 30 years of age, who died of a con- 
sumption. On dissection, by perforating the right cavity of 
the thorax with a scalpel, under water, 212 cubic inches 
of air were collected in receivers, and 13 cubic inches 
escaped. On inflating the right lung by an opening in the 
trachea, air passed freely from the lung into the cavity of the 
chest, through an opening by an ulceration in the upper lobe. 
Tubercles and vomice were found, which communicated with 
the trachea by means of a large bronchial tube. It appeared 
that a kind of valvular structure of the pleura and lung al- 
lowed air to pass in inspiration into the cavity of the chest, 
but not to retuun in expiration ; hence the air accumulated 
in the thorax. Some of the small tubercles were translucid. 
No-air was observable in the blood-vessels, or in any part of 
the body in the cellular membrane. The air found in the 
cavity of the chest extinguished flame. Examined by lime- 
water and phosphorus, (which sublimed in it without effect,) 
100 parts were found to contain eight of carbonic acid gas, and 
92 of azotic gas. As this air was supposed to be derived 
from the atmosphere, the next question was what was become 
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of much of the oxygen, and whence arose so much carbonic 
acid? From experiments of inflating the cavities of the chest 
of dogs with atmospheric air, by a double bellows, through 
an incision, and closed by a suture, and in 48 hours killin 
them to collect the inflated air, it appeared that this air consiated 
of 93 parts of azotic gas, and seven of oxygen gas. Oxygen, 
therefore, was absorbed in a greater proportion than the 
azote. —- AS common air introduced into the cellular mem- 
brane, and into the cavity of the abdomen, has been in other 
instances entirely absorbed, it seems probable that, in the pre- 
sent experiment, some azote was also absorbed. 

The quantity of the carbonic acid in the air of the cavity 
of the chest: is explained by the atmospheric air inspired, the 
oxygen being absorbed in a greater proportion than the car- 
bonic acid was secreted or compounded. To determine: 
whether the carbonic acid was formed by secretion from the 
pleura, or was compounded in the lungs and mixed with 
atmospheric air passed into the cavity of the chest, an expe-- 
riment was made. Common air was passed into the pleura; 
on expiration, part of it was forced back into the bladder: 
the exterior wound was closed; and the animal suffered’ 
nothing for two days. ‘The same experiment was then made 
on the other side of the chest, with little effect on the 
health of the animal; which was killed in 24 hours. The 
body being immediately examined, about three cubic inches 
of air only were procured from the left pleura, which 
were found to consist of 18.3 carbonic acid gas, 78.3 azotic 
gas, 3.4 oxygen gas: while the air admitted consisted of 
20.0 carbonic acid gas, 63.2 azotic gas, and 16.8 oxygen gas: 
— indicating that, during a stay of three days in the pleura, 
the oxygen had been absorbed in a greater degree than the 
carbonic acid gas, and the latter in a greater degree than the 
azote. The result was nearly the same with the air in both 
cavities of the chest. Hence it was concluded that the car- 
bonic acid was not derived from the surface of the pleura by. 
secretion or exhalation, but from the respired air, through 
the ulcerated opening of the lung, in the instance of the man 
whose case occasioned the experiments. 

The pleura appearing to absorb one kind of air more than 
another, and in no ratio of their solubility in water, was a 
circumstance rather novel. The subject was, therefore, prose- 
cuted farther, by introducing hydrogen, nitrous oxide, and 
Nitrous gas, into the pleura of some unfortunate dogs. A 
mixture of hydrogen and carbonic acid gases, admitted into 
the left pleura, produced no effect: but a mixture of nitrous 
gas and azote being introduced into the right pleura, the 
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health was immediately affected, and the animal soon died, 
The air of the left pleura consisted of a much smaller pro. 
portion of carbonic acid than had been introduced, with a 
very large quantity of azote, and probably no discoverable 
is an a the right pleura was obtained nitrous gas 
absorbable by solution of green sulphate of iron, and g large 
proportion of azote. Air has been found in a cavity of the 
mediastinum communicating with the right pleura, and con- 
taining a lobule of the right lung. Whence came the azote? 
probably, from the blood. Air seems to pass readily from 
the air-cells of the lungs into the pleura: but the author does 
not conclude that the azote in question is derived from the 
blood by secretion. He appears, however, justly positive that 
Sir E. Home’s conclusion is erroneous, that carbonic acid 
exists in the blood ; —}. because the alkali of the blood is not 
saturated with carbonic acid; 2. because the serum of the 
blood is more capable of absorbing carbonic acid than even 
water, as ascertained by experiment; 3. because the coagula- 
tion of blood spontaneously, and the coagulation of serum 
by heat, have never disengaged carbonic acid; 4. because no 
carbonic acid has ever been disengaged from blood placed 
under the exhausted receiver. 

Dr. Davy’s experiments seem to shew that the pleura pos- 
sesses the power of exhaling and absorbing gases. — It has 
been supposed that the skin has these properties. 

An p wish to these * Observations’ contains an account 
of the existence of air in the thorax, from which the patient 
was relieved by perforating the cavity to allow the air to escape: 
but it does not appear that the disease was cured, the lungs 
being probably tuberculous. ‘This paper is valuable for the 
facts, but inconclusive in reasoning. 

_ On Bitumen in Stones. By the Right Honorable George 

Knox, F.R.S. — By subjecting various minerals to distil- 
lation when pulverized, in order to obtain their volatile in- 
gredients, Mr. Knox procured bitumen; and he enumerates 28 
different kinds of stones treated for this purpose. The bitumen, 
he thinks, exists in the stones, and is an educt of the fire: 
but the ammonia obtained in the process is a product from 
the decomposition of the bitumen, either by the iron of the 
retort, or the carbon of the stone at a high temperature. 
Certain stones are both vitrifiable and agglutinate, and form 
substances resembling pumice. ‘The conversion of obsidian 
into a species of pumice, and the proof that it contains 
bitumen, will probably be conclusive in support of the ar- 
rangement which places that substance in connection with 
pitch-stone: but the test of pulverized stones containing oar. 
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bon is probably the scintillation produced when they are 
thrown on melted nitre. The conclusion is, a récommend- 
ation of previous distillation in all analyses of stones to ob- 
tain the liquid bitumen, and the carbon; and that the resi- 
duum in the retort should be examined for the remaining 
carbon, éither by burning it off, or by other means according 
to the judgment of the operator. 

We have now gone through the contents of this bulky and 
important publication of the Society, and shall speedily 
pay attention to the first part of their Transactions for the 
present year. 





Art. 1X. The Cross and the Crescent; an Heroic, Metrical 
Romance : partially founded on Madame Cottin’s ‘ Mathilde.” 
By the Rev. James Beresford, A.M., &c. 8vo. pp.382. 14s. 
Boards. Hatchards. 1824. : : 


I" is a discouraging hint to convey to the author of a lon 
and elaborate poem, if we begin by observing that with 
all its beauties, of which we frankly acknowlege that it has 
many, it will probably be but little read. Such, however, we 
regret to say, is the present case: for the poem before us is 
not only much too long as a whole, but the parts are extended 
with a torturing and unnecessary prolixity, which renders us 
unwilling to proceed. ‘The story, also, does not possess any 
power to create the breathless curiosity, or the eager impatience, 
which is requisite for the perusal of a romance: for Richard 
the Lion-hearted, the second Crusade, the adventures of 
Matilda, and the other incidents interwoven in the piece, 
though in themselves striking, are not sufficiently novel to carry 
us pleasantly and lightly along a journey of nearly 400 closely 
printed octavo pages of versification, Yet we meet with pas- 
sages in Mr. Beresford’s poem, which, if they have been 
equalled, have not been often surpassed; and many readers, 
who would find it a task beyond their endurance to peruse 
it entirely through, will pause with delight on the highly- 
wrought scenes with which it is not scantily interspersed. 
Richard, before he sets out on his pious expedition, visits 
his sister Matilda, who had been educated in the gloom of 
a convent; and she is seized with an invincible enthusiasm, 


which determines her to proceed with her brother to the 
Holy Land. 


‘ Admitted, — to Matilda’s arms he sprang : 
She, while he spoke his joy, with speechless hold 
Clung to a brother’s breast ; — ere yet he told 
That melting name, her heart of Richard sang : 
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‘¢ Breathes not another with a port so bold!” — 
Then, wilder'd with amaze;— with love; — with fears, 

In restless tumult strange 

Whirling her thoughts ain change to change, — 
She’ sank, dissolv’d in helpless tears. 


‘ The chief, in pity’s tend’rest mood, 

Wav’d the surrounding sisters to her aid: — 

In vain! — All motionless they stood, 
Till kindly nature raised the vanquish’d maid. — 
Though foot profane ne’er past before 
The grates of that forbidden door, 
That lock’d within its awful bound 
Religious breathings, pure, profound ! — 
Bliss of mortal spirits refin’d, — 
The rich, deep, music of the mind! — 
Yet, from that grave delirium shook, 
All, now, forgot the govern’d look, — 
Ne’er fix’d but on devotion’s book, — 
To each unknown what earthly mood 
Upsent in haste the glowing blood, 
That, now, its modest curtain through, 
Betrays the lighted cheek to view. 


‘ His high-built structure, broad, and grand, ~ 
His arm, — a sceptre of command, — 
The sword that, ringing at his side, 
Still to each vivid start replied, — 
Those plumes that, to his nod resign’d, 
Bound with the boundings of his mind, — 
An eye, —as kindled thought inspires, — 
Flashing, alive, intenser fires, — 
A brow, — as, there, and there alone, 
Dominion triumph’d on his throne, — 
Yea, Richard sudden in full blaze confest, 
"Mid vestals, hush’d in the still shades of rest, — 
Invaded with such wild surprize 
Their yielding fantasies, — their guardless eyes, — 
That each, though angels warn’d away, 
Must, in that form, portentous man survey : — 
So burst upon the blind th’ o’erwhelming gift of day!’ 


Mr. B.’s description of Matilda’s parting from the scenes of 








her childhood, and her companions, is partly conveyed in 
blank verse, for he disdains all metrical uniformity, — but it 
shews great powers of expression. 


« «¢ Calm scene of all my fairy childhood past !— 
Asylum, in whose nursing bosom dear 
I smil’d the hours away, — beyond whose bound 
I guess’d no joy, nor foster’d one desire — 
Where kindness begg’d the heart I gladly gave, 
And all was love — where, far as mem’ry shews, 
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These eyes have been familiar with the tear 
Of deep delight, — and learn’d from holy lips. 
To pay those drops in sacrifice to Heav'n — 
I leave thee ! — but, in mind, will leave thee never! ~— 
‘ « © Thou, whose motions bear me hence away! 
Grant me to bow my body on the ground 
Thine earthly presence glorified, — yea, there, 
To see thy soldiers vindicate from shame 
The sacred soil ; — then, to this lov'd abode, 
The shrine of peace, conduct thy handmaid home! — 
There grew the blossom ; — gather, there, the flow’r !”’ — 
Her heart discharg’d, — the vestal shook to air 
Each frailer thought, — and bent up ev’ry pow’r 
To the high calling of the hour — 
A pilgrim’s part, thenceforward, all her care.’ 


We confess that we were not prepared for the unexpected 
weakness of the young lady, when the sea for the first time 
burst on her view. The whole passage appears to us little 
better than absurd, and, with many others of the same kind, 
might well have been omitted. 


‘ At last, their travel stay’d on a bold steep, — 
Whence, full and sudden, on her eye, and ear, — 
Unheard, unseen, till now, nor fancied near, — 
Broke, in tempestuous ire, the monstrous deep ! — 
Down sank the maid, — astounding terror’s prey : — 
She wist that, one time more, a rising God 
Had call’d the store of waters, with his rod, 
To swell on the green world, and wash man’s race away !’ 


A tremendous tempest drives the voyagers to Cyprus, where 
they are inhospitably received by the king; whom, conse- 
quently, Richard dethrones, in order to place the crown on the 
head of Lennora, Princess of Navarre, a lady who was also 
sailing on the same expedition, but had been shipwrecked and 
detained on that barbarous coast. The lion-hearted hero 
marries her, and is interrupted in the midst of his matrimonial 
festivities by Lusignan; who calls on him to support his 
claim to the crown of Jerusalem, of which he had been dis- 
possessed by Conrad, whose usurpation was supported by 
Philip of France. He obeys the call, leaving the royal 
dames in the island, and re-embarks on his enterprize against 
the Saracen. Flere he performs prodigies of valor, and 
sends a vessel for ihe ladies to Cyprus, who embark, but are 
taken by Hadel, a Saiacenic warrior of great renown in 
arms. ‘The sea-fight is described with much pomp and pro- 
digality of diction ; and the following part of it reminds us of 
the manner of Sir Walter Scott. The poet is describing 
Hadel’s prowess in the combat. 

‘ Whoe’er 
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« Whoe’er would time his fatal sweep, 

Must catch it from the lightning’s leap ! 
Long ere, yet, his men of might : 

: Attend their leader's fiery flight, — 

| Working ruin wide and far, 

| Himself, alone, performs the war, 

While, at his feet, a rising flood 

Measures the fall of Christian blood. — 

Where’er the dire invader flies, 

Courage recoils in stunn’d surprize : 

: _ Grim as the bison, or the bull, 

When heady rage is at the full, — 

Beyond all record of the muse, 

| He fells, — he tramples, — he pursues, — 
Plagues, at their heels, the scatt’ring sheep, — - 

Or hurls them to the safer deep ! — 

‘ Oppose his course ? —’Twere better done, 
Against the hurricane to run ! — 

Nor valour, here, nor flight, may save, — , 
Down go the coward, and the brave. — 

‘ Some liv’d, — and many a lasting scar 
Shall boast the luck that sav’d ’em there, 
When helm, nor hammer’d buckler, stay’d 
The swoop of his devouring blade. — 
Philistia, thus thine armies reel’d, 

When Samson mow’d the bristling field ! 


‘ More firm, the Montmorenci stood : — 
He, nobly prodigal of blood, 
Repeats the disappointed blow 
At Mahoun’s friend, — Matilda’s foe : — 
That foe, magnanimous in ire, 
i Applauding, spares his youthful fire, — 
‘ Hunts for his victims in the throng 
r Where fight the stalwart, and the strong, — 
Gives to great vengeance all its room, 
And marks the mighty for the tomb ! 
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| We have a large allowance of fighting, and a great abun- 
H dance of love, throughout the poem. If it were more com- 
pressed, it would be more perfect ; and, had we been consulted 
before it was printed, we should have dropped, perhaps 


| | “ in unwilling ears, 
This saving counsel, keep your piece ine years.” 
| Mr. Beresford has long been known to the public, and has 


heretofore contributed to the ** Pleasures’ while he has de- 
Hn scribed * The Miseries of Human Life.” 
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Ant. X. Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas: including a Tour 
through Part of the United States of America in the Year 
1823. By Edward Allen Talbot, Esq,, of the Talbot Settle- 
ment, Upper Canada. 2Vols. 8vo. 11s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1824. 


ArT. XI. The Emigrant’s Note-Booh and Guide; with Recollec- 
tions of Upper and Lower Canada during the late War. By 
Lieut. J.C. Morgan, late 2d Battalion, Royal Marines. 12mo. 
7s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


’ ties rigor of a Canadian winter has something in it appal- 

ling to the resident of our crowded manufacturing cities. 
A hardy Highlander and a poor houseless Irishman may 
brave it fearlessly: but, for the pale and sickly weaver, ac- 
customed to the heated atmosphere of a manufactory, — for 
him to lie in cold obstruction, and 


‘* reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 

Is too horrible 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, ach, penury, and imprisonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what he fears of Canada.” — 
A most erroneous opinion, however, exists respecting the 
climate of Canada; for, instead of being covered with snow 
and desolated with eternal winter, according to the common 
supposition, a recent traveller*, quite uninfected by the 
emigration-fever, says that the climate particularly of Upper 
Canada is very fine. ‘The winter is indeed severely cold, but 
itis a pure clear cold, that enables a person who is well clad to 
take much exercise in the open air, and is uninterrupted by 
thaws or wet; and the Canadians have no spring, but are 
plunged into a summer of intense heat at once. The soil is 
at least equal to that of the Western States of America, and 
the climate is far more salubrious; notwithstanding which, 
the banks of the St. Lawrence have been neglected in favor 
of the banks of the Mississippi. The climate of the Lower 
province is said not to be so good as that of the Upper; and 
the inhabitants of the former, having preserved their language, 
their religion, and their manners, differ materially from their 
neighbours. Such is the opinion of the author of “ An Ex- 
cursion through the United States,” &c.: but Mr. Talbot, 
who only doubts whether Upper Canada be not a more healthy 








* «°An Excursion through the United States and Canada by 
an English Gentleman.”—We shall speedily make a report of this 
work, 
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region than either England or Ireland, adds, ‘ It isa matéey 
of indubitable certainty that Lower Canada is, in this respect; 
greatly superior to both.’ The French Canadians, however, 
are represented as a very contented set of people, with much 
leisure and few cares, and possessing all the lightness of spirit 
that characterizes the nation from which they are descended : 
but they have no energy-or spirit of enterprize; they con- 
tinue to live in the same comfortless sort of houses which 
were built by the first emigrants ; they have made little or no 
progress in agriculture, and are very unwilling to adopt the 
most obvious improvements. They have a great inclination 
for a roving life, are the only hunters for the North-West 
Company, and on their hunting expeditions, which sometimes 
last for years, they agree better with the Indians than any 
other set of men. 


‘¢ In Lower Canada, the winter sets in about the 20th of Octo- 
ber ; at which time the snow begins to fall, and continues on the 
ground until about the 16th of April following, which two months 
are the most unpleasant for travellers. During this period, the 
cold is intense, the general range of the thermometer being from 
10 above to 30 degrees below zero. In the Upper Province, 
particularly in the western parts, the winter seldom sets in till 
the, middle of December, and the snow usually disappears about 
the latter end of March. The difference in climate between the. 
two provinces is, however, much greater in the duration than in 
the feares of heat or cold. In Upper Canada, the summers are 
longer and equally as hot as those of the Sister Province; but the 
winters, though shorter, are nearly as severe in proportion to’ 
their continuance. : , 

‘ The cold of winter, however severe, produces no unfavour-. 
able effects on the human constitution, except such as may be: 
avoided by a little care; but a variety of diseases are often en- 
gendered in the Upper Province by the onproeye heat of sum- 
mer, which annually lay a great portion of the inhabitants pros- 
trate on ‘the bed of sickness for many months. Notwithstanding 
this, I do not think the climate is a very unfavourable one. Dis- 
eases of a contagious and dangerous description are little known 
in the country ; and, I believe, few persons object to either pro- 
vince on account of its climate.’ — 

‘ Melons, the seeds of which are carelessly strewed over the 
ground, and covered without any attention to system or neat- 
ness, attain a degree of perfection, both as to size and flavour, 
that the northern fruits of Great Britain can never acquire after, 
all the artificial aid which they obtain. In Upper Canada they, 
generally weigh 20lbs., and the largest 50lbs., affording one of 
the greatest luxuries, without labour or expence of any kind, to a 
people who are little capable of duly appreciating the delicacies 
which their indulgent skies scatter round them with the most 


profuse liberality. If the climate of Canada were as unfavour- 
able 
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able to the growth of fruits and vegetables, as that of Great 
Britain. and Iveland, its inhabitants would live and: die without. 
ever partaking of either: for they are too indolent and. careless 
to, put forth those exertions which would then be necessary to 
procure them, If manna were showered down from heaven into 
their mouths, I dare say they would swallow it ; but if it fell upon 
the ground, they would submit to a degree of partial starvation 
before they would ‘take the trouble of collecting it.’ ) 


It is not to be doubted, also, that the climate will,be soft- 
ened as the country becomes cleared. Nearly nineteen- 
twentieths of the lands in Upper Canada are luxuriant forests ; 
but, wherever large clearances of timber have taken place, 
marshes have disappeared, creeks and rivulets have dried up, 
poisonous insects and vermin have been much diminished, and 
the intensity of a summer’s heat as well as of a winter’s cold has 
perceptibly and progressively abated. 

Mr. Talbot has very honestly put his readers on their 
guard, by stating that he is a settler in the country which he 
describes. The frankness, too, with which he has related the 
circumstances that led to his emigration, excites a sympathy in 
his favor; and the distinctness with which he has uttered his 
warning voice against any undue expectations that an emigrant 
may cherish, as to the artless simplicity and unsophisticated 
manners of the American settlers among whom he intends to 
take up his abode, is a guarantee for his ingenuousness and 
sincerity. The father of Mr. Talbot, who was once possessed 
of a competency in the south of Ireland, found himself, at 
the conclusion of the late war, descending from that sphere of 
life in which he had long been accustomed to move: he had 
a numerous family, and had qualified his sons for the army 
by a suitable education: but the door of military preferment 
was shut at the return of peace; and he was unsuccessful in 
his search for avenues to advancement in civil life. ‘To avoid 
the mortification of passing the evening of his days in com- 
parative poverty, near to the place of his birth and to the very 
possessions which had, for ages, been the abode of his family, 
he resolved to emigrate, not to the United States, where 
he must separate himself from British laws and _ institu- 
tions, * and teach his little children the political creed of 
a republic for which he could never himself feel a sentiment 
of attachment,’ but to our own colony in Upper Canada. He 
therefore obtained a grant of land from government, to the ex- 
tent of one hundred acres for each male individual who might 
accompany him above the age of seventeen ; and such was the 
confidence reposed in his character, that fifty-four families, 
consisting of nearly two hundred persons, presented themselves 
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as candidates for emigration under his auspices. — On the 27th 
of July, 1818, the ship “ Brunswick,” with her freight of 
heavy-hearted wanderers, anchored before the city of Quebec, 
after a voyage of forty-three days. During this short period, 
twelve of the party were consigned to the deep; and such was 
the rapid sweep of mortality, that as many more were interred 
in the different islands of the St. Lawrence; all of them 
children under fourteen years of age, and who a few days be- 
fore wefe cheerful and healthy ! 


The choice of a settlement was a matter of the first and 
Shree importance; and a namesake of Mr. T., namely, 

olonel Talbot, who had sold his commission thirty years be- 
fore, and attached himself to the woods and wilds of Canada, 
where he had obtained a grant of 100,000 acres, and had 
seen a thriving settlement rise round him, recommended the 
township of London, which is situated about twenty-four 
miles on the north of Lake Erie. It forms a square divided 
into sixteen concessions, each of which contains 6400 acres ; 


and these concessions are subdivided into lots of 200 acres, 
thirty-two in each. 


‘ The London and western districts, which extend along the 
shores of Lakes Erie and St. Clair, from the mouth of the Grand 
River to the southern extremity of Lake Huron, possess the 
finest climate and the most luxuriant soil, perhaps, on the whole 
American continent. They are, however, far remote. from the 
only maritime outlet which the Canadas afford, that is, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. The Falls of Niagara, which intercept the navi- 
gation between Erie and Ontario, preclude the possibility of any 
adequate return for the exports of these districts, so long as 
agricultural produce is low, and the navigation continues as at 
present unimproved. But if a canal were formed to connect the 
two lakes, this difficulty would be entirely removed, and the 
London and western districts would then be placed in almost 
equally advantageous circumstances with those of the Gore and 
the Niagara: in every thing else they already possess a decided 
superiority. All kinds of grain, and every species of plant, which 
are cultivated in North America, with the exception of indigo and 
cotton alone, will be found in the greatest possible perfection in 
those favoured districts. Every description of fruit appears, from 
the fineness of its quality and the peculiarity of its flavour, to be 
indigenous. The summers are oppressively hot, but the winters 
are much milder than in any of the eastern districts. Population 
is here also rapidly on the increase, there being at present in the 
two districts 22,000 inhabitants ; nearly 3000 of whom are of 
French descent. 

‘ In these districts, and more particularly in that of London, 
there are extensive tracts of land, almost wholly free from any 
sort of timber. Such land is commonly called “ Plains,” and is 
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for the most part of a light sandy nature, badly watered, and 
reatly inferior to the timbered land. There are, however, man 
small tracts of this kind of a very luxuriant quality. In the vici- 
nity of Long Point, on the banks of the river Ouse, and in the 
township of Burford, are’ the most extensive and valuable plains 
in the province. From the Indian settlement on the river Ouse, to 
the village of Burford, a distance of nearly 13 miles, there is not 
an acre of woodland to be seen ; ahd yet, in this tract alone, there 
are at least 100,000 acres; a great part of which belongs te the 
Indians of the Six Nations, who frequently, for a trifling com- 
pensation, grant leases for 999 years to the Canadians. But the 
title, by which these lands are held, is a very disputable one; for 
the government does not appear to sanction such bargains. — The 
Long Point Plains are still more extensive and better cultivated.’ 

It is commonly supposed that all domestic animals de- 
generate in America: but the fact appears to be that they are 
shamefully treated and neglected. In the winter of 1822, 
fifteen hundred head of cattle perished in the township of 
London alone, and a proportionate number in all the other 
new townships of the province; every one of which might 
have been saved if they had been housed, and the common 
feelings of humanity exercised towards them. Although the 
sheep are the most miserable-looking animals imaginable, 
their carcass seldom weighing more than 50 lbs, and their 
fleece not exceeding 23 lbs., the wool is greatly superior to 
English wool. Lord Selkirk introduced the Merino breed. 
The horses of the Lower Province are small, and barbarously 
treated, but hardy, fleet, and sure-footed: they were originally 
imported from Normandy; and great numbers are now an- 
nually exported to the West India islands, where they are 
found to bear the heat of the climate better than the English 
or the American breed. ‘The horses of the Upper Provitice 
are larger and finer in their limbs than the Canadian horses, 
but cannot endure the same fatigue and hardship. 

Mr. Talbot deserves praise for the pains which he has taken 
to collect an account of the various birds, beasts, fishes, in- 
sects, reptiles, trees, herbs, shrubs, and horticultural pro- 
ductions of the country; and a residence of five years has af- 
forded him an opportunity of becoming personally acquainted 
with the habits and haunts of various-animals, which has not 
been thrown away. Not being a professed and _ scientific 
naturalist, he has given a popular description, which we ima- 
gine may be very useful to the new settler: but he must 
necessarily have taken much on trust, and perhaps has some- 
times lent too credulous an ear to idle stories. In his account 
of the rattle-snake, we should not have expected him to have 
revived the long exploded belief in its powers of fascination. 
The black snake, too, he tells us with all the gravity imagin- 
able, 
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has, besides a trait, peculiar to himself, ‘a singular faculty 
flagellation which he sometimes exercises ina very, affec iona € 
manner on his luckless brother: for -when he, hes embraced 
the rattle-snake within his ample coil, he whips him to death’ 
with his tail. He will also entwine himself round a ¢l ald, or 
the leg of a man, and never disengage himself till he is, abso- 
lutely. cut to pieces.’ It is commonly believed that the athe 
snake always gives warning when about. to attack .either man 
or beast: but Mr. Talbot 3 killed several himself, and has 
seen many destroyed by other people, and he asserts that they 
very seldom rattle when attacked. The animal seems un-' 
willing to assail a man, unless in its own defence: but, when 
about to bite, its eyes sparkle, its whole body becomes bloated 
with rage, its head and neck alternately flatten and distend. 
When irritated, it contracts and expands its lips, disclosing at 
antervals its forked tongue, and those fatal receptacles of poison 
which inflict instant death on the victim. If observed before 
it makes its spring, it is easily avoided; and a single stroke 
with a small stick disables it, though it is very tenacious of 
life. In the spring of the year, great numbers are found _in 
a feeble condition, basking in the sunshine at the mouth of 
their caves; and at this season, before they have recovered 
from the debilitating effects of their winter-confinement, per- 
sons with large boots reaching above the knee come purposely 
to destroy them, and will frequently kill several hundreds be- 
fore they can regain their retreat: but the foetor arising from . 
the dead bodies produces an immediate sickness, and compels 
the assailants to make a speedy retreat. 

As to wolves, bears, and rattle-snakes, however, these are’ 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to the ceaseless and maddening 
torture inflicted on the poor settler by swarms innumerable of 


blood-sucking insects, 


able, possesses this power in a still more eminent Seprees ia 
ise 


*¢ All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on him !” 


If locusts and grasshoppers lay waste whole fields of grain 
and grass, and destroy every vegetable production within their 
march; if the bite of the horse-fly, as virulent as the was 
sting, never suffers the ox, or the deer, or the animal from 
which it takes its name, to graze or to repose in peace ; neither 
is man, woman, or child, in the wood or on the plain, by 
night or by day, at home or abroad, free from the tormenting 
attack of the musquito, for at least four months in the year. 
during which time, says Mr. T., an inhabitant of Canada might, 
as well hope to roll back the current of the St. Lawrence,, 
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as to secure himself a moment’s relief from the insatiable 
stings of these unwearied tormentors. Neither the house nor 
even the bed affords any security: * no spot, however sacred ' 
to repose, can fix a barrier to their entrance; and the reign 
of disquietude and pain is, during summer, absolute and 
universal.’ ‘These worse than Egyptian plagues inflict punish- 
ment with greater severity on children than adults; their 
heads and necks swell to a frightful degree, their sufferings 
are dreadful, and their appearance is most piteous. 

Many of our readers will be amused with the following 
particulars concerning an insect which is highly prized where- 
ever it is found: 


‘ Bees, which are now very plentiful in every part of North 
America, were, it is said, never seen in the country before the 
arrival of Europeans, The Indians, who have no name for them 
in their own language, call them “ English flies.” 

‘ Honey is very cheap in all the old settlements; and many of 
the farmers have from 20 to 30 hives ; independently of which, trees 
are discovered in the forests from whose hollow trunks between 
70 and 150lbs. of honey are frequently extracted. These trees: 
are found out in a very singular manner: persons who are de- 
puted to seek them collect a number of bees from the flowers 
bordering on the forests, and confine them in a small box, in the 
bottom of which is a piece of honey-comb, and in the lid a square 
of glass, large enough to admit the light into every part. When 
the bees are supposed to have satisfied themselves with honey, two 
or three are allowed to escape, and the direction which they take 

‘in flying away is attentively observed, until they become lost in 
the distance. The hunter, as the bee-catcher is called, then pro- 
ceeds towards the spot where his view became obscured ; and, re- 
leasing one or two more of his prisoners, he marks their course as 
he did that of their precursors. This process is repeated until the 
bees which are let fly, instead of following in the same direction as 
their predecessors, fly in that which is directly opposite. When 
this occurs, the hunter is convinced that he must have passed the 
object of his pursuit. For it is a fact universally received, that if 
you take a bee from a flower situate at any given distance south 
of the tree to which that bee belongs, and carry it in the closest 
confinement to an equal distance on the north side of the tree, he 
will, when allowed to escape, after flying in a circle for a moment, 
make his course directly to his dulce domum, without inclining in 
the least to the right hand or the left. The hunter, who has patience, . 
intelligence, and perseverance on his side, is therefore certain of 
ultimate success: for the direction which the first bee takes 
is infallibly that in which the nest-tree lies ; so that when the bees 
which are subsequently released reverse their flight and seem to go 
back to the place from which the first flew, the sportsman knows 
that he has passed by the destined tree. His next great object is, 
to distinguish the tree which contains the bees, from others which 
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stand in the same direction. This would of course be a difficuly 
task to an uninitiated person; but the ingenuity of the American 
hunter has supplied him with means, by which he can alltre the 
bees from the tree where they have deposited their honey, when 
it is not remotely situated, This is effected by placing a piece of 
honey-comb upon a heated brick, the odour of which, while in the 
act of melting, is so strong and alluring as to induce the whole 
tribe to come down from their citadel, in quest of honey, of which 
the fragrant smell had been the herald. Nothing then remains 
but to cut down the tree; and the quantity of honey found in its 


excavated trunk seldom fails to compensate very amply the perse- 
verance of the huntsman.’ 


It is with man, however, that we are more concerned than 
with insects; and that portion of Mr. Talbot’s work which 
treats of the morals, manners, education, and customs of the 
Canadians, will be deemed the most interesting. We are 
sorry to say that this description is of the most disheartening 
nature. An English gentleman, not much smitten with the 
charms of Canada, observed that the country bore evident 
marks of the Divine displeasure, for that the birds could not 
sing, the flowers emitted no scent, the men had no hearts, and 
the women had no virtue; and Mr. Talbot’s account of the 
state of society in Canada very much confirms the latter part 
of this reproach. If females in the higher class of society 
‘ are seldom exempt from calumny while unmarried,’ although 
they make good wives ‘to indulgent husbands,’ who allow 
their neighbours a participation in their affections, it is hardl 
to be expected that females in the inferior ranks. should have 
very austere notions of chastity. Indeed, we might almost 
be inclined to think that the very word is unknown in the 
Canadian vocabulary. The same practice prevails there to 
this day which was formerly prevalent in Berne, and, we be- 
lieve, some of the other cantons of Swisserland; namely, 
for a girl, who is not previously engaged, to admit. a young 
man to her bed, with the concurrence of her father, mother, 
and family, as a preliminary to the matrimonial ceremony ; 
and it is not the first nor the second meeting of this kind 
which binds the parties: but a considerable time elapses, 
during which either may decline the renewal of the visit 
without reproach. Ifa mutual agreement be created, the 


‘magistrate is made acquainted with the intention of the young 


people to marry; and he signifies the circumstance by affixing 
a notice on the doors of all public plaees in their respective 
townships, provided that no minister of the church of England 
resides within eighteen miles of either party. Then, if no per- 
‘son comes forwards with any just cause of impediment within 
the space of three weeks, they are declared to be lawfully joined 
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in holy matrimony. — Notwithstanding this custom of /l- 
ten, as it is called in Swisserland, the Bernese: females 
have never been reproached with incontinency after marriage, 
and have invariably been represented as making virtuous 
wives and affectionate mothers: but Mr. Talbot’s account of 
the Canadian females is degrading to the sex. According to 
him, an unmarried woman with two-or three bastards is. not 
only received into society as if she had retained the purity. 
of a vestal, but married women dispense their favors as freely 
as the single; and their husbands are so regardless of this 
shameless incontinence, so mean, so lost to every sense of de- 
cency and honor, that, if their wives do but attend to the 
necessary domestic arrangements, they will contentedly wear 
as many antlers as those ladies are disposed to plant on their 
foreheads. 

For obvious reasons, a great demand for women prevails in 
many parts of the country, and particularly in the new set- 
tlements. Where a large family is a large fortune instead of 
an incumbrance, a young woman who hat a child or two 
carries a dower in her hand, and gives the husband a sort of 
pledge for its increase. They all marry young: but the 
female child is considered by the father as his bond fide pro- 
perty till she has reached the age of eighteen: when, if he has 
not sold her to the highest bidder before that time, she regards 
herself as entirely independent of parental authority, and 
never deigns to consult father or mother in the choice of a 
husband. By a provincial statute, the father is intitled to the 
labors of his male children till they have respectively attained 
their twenty-first year, at which period they become free 
from his control. 

Gain is the god at whose shrine Canadians sacrifice all 
principle and truth, all honor and religion. In their deal- 
ings with each other, Mr. Talbot says, they evince an un- 
blushing propensity to cheat and deceive, and the greatest 
rascal among them is deemed the cleverest man. : 


‘ The Canadians are not easily provoked, nor do their resent- 
ments ever carry them to any great excesses. Cold-hearted and 
little susceptible of refined impressions, love and gratitude, two of 
the most pleasing emotions that can actuate the mind of man, are 
equally strangers to their breasts: the want of personal charms 
in the fair sex, united with their fickle, unchaste, and inconstant 
dispositions, is little calculated to inspire the former ; and for the 
exercise of the /atier, there are few opportunities in Canada. No 
man is under the slightest obligation to his neighbour ; for there is 
hot such a thing as lending or borrowing in the country. A 
favour is never conferred. without a prospect of immediate ne- 
muneration. Every thing has its price: if any man has need of 
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ii nei bour’s ploy; bh or harrow, cart or slei 
hau though He would find it impossible to Fervor, he easily suc: 
n 


s igh, even for a simgle 
ceeds in hiring it. Men who have resided within sight of each 
6ther from the hour’ of their birth are so little disposed to oblige 
without’ instant Compensation, that one cannot borrow from an- 
other’a bridle,.a saddle, a set of harness, or any other article 
whatever, without: making a previous bargain, not only to repair 


all. damages which it may sustain, but also to pay a certain"stipu- 


lated sum.for every day which it may be necessary to keep it from 
the owner, A plough, a waggon, and a sleigh, are each hired at 
two shillings and sixpence.per diem; and every other article, from 
a harrow’s tooth down to a cambric needle, at a proportionate 
rice.’ — 
aie Here, every man appears to live only for himself: social feel- 
ings, generous affections, and friendly emotions exist not in the 
country : selfishness, chicanery, and fraud have usurped their place.’ 


_ It will readily be supposed that education is entirely ne- 
glected, in a country — mark, reader, and blush when you 
reflect that Canada is a British colony ! — in which morality 
and the common decencies of life are almost unknown. The 
great mass of the people are at present, says Mr. T., com- 
pletely ignorant even of the rudiments of the most common 
learning. ‘ I have myself been present in the Honourable 
House of Assembly when some of the members, on bein 
called to be chairmen of committees, have been under the ne- 
cessity of requesting other members to read the bills; and, as 
the different clauses were rejected or adopted, also to request 
these their proxies to signify the same in writing.’ (Vol. ii, 

-117.) In the country-parts of Canada, books are un- 
abetchl and, though in the year 1816 a law was passed for 
the establishment of common schools in every township, de- 
ficient funds and a jealousy between Europeans and Cana- 
dians have rendered it null and of no effect. 

Letter xxxi. is expressly devoted to the state of religion 

and morals. 


‘ If an almost total indifference to the religious observance of 
the Sabbath, — an unparalleled propensity to take the name of God 
in vain, —a perpetual use of the most dreadful oaths and impre- 


cations, —an uniform violation of all decency, — and a practical 


contempt for every thing which bears the character of virtue,— 
if these be strong marks of a depraved and degenerate people, 
Upper Canada presents to the eye of a reflecting mind a melan- 


_choly picture. I came into the country with strong prepossessions 
‘in favour of the character of its inhabitants ; but I soon discovered, 


to- my infinite disgust, that they were more depraved in their 


-morals, more profligate in their manners, and more graceless in 


_their general deportment, than any other people upon earth with 
whom I was acquainted.’ 
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_As ‘evil communications corrupt good manners,” it may 
well be feared. that emigrants to, Canada from, Europe re | 
catch \the moral infection.;, and. Mr,;T. confesses, that, of the 
two hundred persons: who, went.out. with his father, forming;.a 
company ofas upright and ‘unimpeachable, Christians as: 
ever knew; with only two or three exceptions, they: have, all 
degenerated into the most profane and vicious -course of life. 
It should be observed, however, that it is of Upper Canada 
that the author has drawn a picture so degrading to human 
nature, which is strikingly contrasted with’ that of the Lower 
Province: for he says, distinctly, that he has found ‘among 
the uneducated inhabitants of Lower Canada more real happi- 
hess, more true politeness, greater reverence for religion, and.a 
stronger attachment to each other, than among the inhabitants 
of any other country in which he has sojourned. Their habits 
are entirely: agricultural, and ‘ he who is desirous of seein 
rural life and rural felicity in their perfection would.do well to 
become the -inmate of a French Canadian’s dwelling.’ ‘The 
lower Canadians are as contented, .as social, as polite; as vir- 
tuous, and as religious, as the populace of the most enlighten-- 
ed nations. Like the lower classes in all countries in which 
the Catholic religion prevails, they perform all that their 
pastors require, (how painful soever it may be to flesh and, 
blood,) with a fervor and devotedness which excites Mr. Tal- 
bot’s admiration, — and our pity. 
. With regard to the United States, the author is perfectly, 
horrified at the thoughts of breathing such a rebel atmo- 
sphere; and he wonders how any man who has lived in Great 
Britain or. Jreland can reconcile it to his prudence or his 
patriotism to choose a residence in a hostile country, and.be- 
come subject to the levelling laws of a republic, when. he 
might enjoy privileges much more extensive in the British 
colonies, where land is not only cheaper but of superior fer- 
tility. ‘The love of our country, however, is distinct from the 
love of its laws and institutions ; and patriotism is not evinced 
by abusing the laws and institutions of another state, and loudly 
proclaiming the immaculateness of our own. He who has 
the misfortune to be born subject to the most despotic govern- 
ment on earth gives a less equivocal proof of his patriotism, by 
endeavoring to introduce the priuciples of liberty and justice, 
and laws which level all ranks only by denouncing the same 
punishments to the same offences without regard to persons, 
and which attribute equal rights and privileges to all, than 
he would give by insisting on the freedom of his own govern- 
ment from all abuse, and its superiority over every other ‘in 
the world. Mr. Talbot entertains the most violent prejudices 
O 3  agairist 
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against the republican government of the United States, and 
says that he would for himself prefer the “ bread of careful- 
ness” in Canada to the cornucopia of the Union. This is g 
matter of fancy, and “ every one to his taste :” — but why 
call America a hostile country ; — why deride and speak con- 
tumeliously of laws which were not made for him, with which 
‘he is not concerned, but which give protection, liberty, and 
satisfaction to all those who are concerned with them? Mr. T. 
speaks his mind, however, honestly and fearlessly. He com- 
menced his tour through the United States, indeed, as if it 
had been a journey through the country of the Anthropo- 
phagi: but his prejudices evidently abated as he went along, for 
he found the Americans not altogether so brutal as he expected; 
they were even courteous and civil, and he fairly acknowleges it. 
Moreover, their spirited exertions for the improvement of their 
country extort his admiration; while he hangs down his head 
in shame and sorrow at the contrast which such conduct op- 
poses to the indolence and sluggishness of the Canadians. 
We have not vet said a word about Lieutenant Morgan’s 
pocket-volume, his * Emigrant’s Note-Book and Guide to 
Canada’ but it is because we have not much to remark in its 
favor that we have left it to the last. It is, in part, a compilation 
from calendars, gazetteers, and tourists, plentifully sprinkled 
with the facetie of Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, and en- 
livened with the author’s professional adventures. Mr. Mor- 
gan is not without his prejudices also against the political 
constitution of the United States ; and he believes that very 
few, except such as have been deceived by the grossest misre- 
presentations, would array themselves under a foreign state, 
or ‘ add to her strength in peace by their industrious efforts.’ 
We hope, with him, that no Englishman, in the event of a 
war between the two powers, would take the field under 
American banners: but we have yet to learn that the industry 
of our countrymen exerted abroad is injurious to us at home, 
Mr. M. was on service in our late war in America; and 
having remained in the Canadas a considerable time, he was 
so pleased with the country, that he resolved to settle with his 
family on the tract of land to which he is intitled by the 
government-regulations. ‘This project, however, is not yet 
carried into execution ; and to while away his time till the ensu- 
ing season, he employed himself in digesting into the shape of 
a mrarrative the rough notes, memorandums, and recollections 
of dates, distances, and events, with which he had stored his 
trunk and his mind. - He has very kindly feelings towards the 
Americans, and in three or four anecdotes has done himself 
honor in shewing that he can appreciate the virtues of - 


bravery and humanity as highly in an enemy as a — 
That 
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That he is a’ meritorious officer we have no doubt :' but'so 
many ampler and more instructive accounts of Canada’ have 
been published, that we cannot conscientiously enforce a re- 
commendation of the present in preference to'them, except 
for its brevity. Some inaccuracies of language, and errors in 
the spelling of proper names, (such as, p. vi., * Diamede’ for 
Diomede, and * Nemisses’ for Nemesis ; —p.xvi., § Cuirasseurs’ 
for Cuirassiers ; —p. 256., * Neried’ for Nereide, &c.) evince a 
want of care either in the author or his printer. 





— 


Art. XII. Principles of warming and ventilating Public Build- 
ngs, Duoelling- Houses, Manufactortes, ae 8, Hot-Houses, 
Conservatories, &c. ; and of constructing Fire-Places, Boilers, 
Steam-Apparatus, Grates, and Drying Rooms, &c. &c. &e. 
By Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer, &c. 8vo. pp. 300., and 
Nine Plates. 15s. Boards. ‘Taylor. 1824. 


I" appeats that, in the pursuit of his profession as an 

architect and civil engineer, Mr. Tredgold’s attention was 
particularly directed to that part of it which relates to the 
management of heat ; an inquiry of very considerable import- 
ance, not only ia different manufactories but in the comfort 
and economy of private life. Count Rumford may be said to 
have been almost the first philosopher who undertook to 
examine scientifically the management of heat with reference 
to domestic economy; and much has now been effected in 
this respect through his example. The dimensions of our 
fire-places are now much less than formerly; a more uniform 
temperature is obtained with a less expence of fuel; and the 
numerous patents for particular constructions of stoves, grates, 
ranges, and all cooking apparatus, prove at least that the in- 
quiry is one which opens a large field for speculation, as well 
as for improvement. It is not, however, to this department 
of the subject that Mr. Tredgold has devoted the principal 
strength of his mind, although he has not permitted it to 
pass unnoticed: but his views of the question are more 
general, and are principally directed to the modern system 
of heating by flues, steam-pipes, &c., as in churches, manu- 
factories, hospitals, green-houses, and the halls and other 
apartments of private mansions. His book is divided into 
twelve chapters, of which the first treats of the advantages 
and disadvantages of different methods of distributing heat, 
and their effects on the quality of the air. Excluding those 
which are injurions, four remain to be particularly examined ; 
that is, by open fires, by steam, by the cockle, and by flued 
stoves with a surface of limited temperature. The second 
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chapter is allotted to the properties of different kirids of ‘fuel, 


as coals of various districts, coke, charcoal, wood, peat, d&c., 
and their respective effects in generating heat. The’ third 
discusses the effect of steam in distributing heat, and the 
quantity of fuel that will produce a given effect in warmi 
rooms, &c. Here the laws of cooling are given in a practical 
form, by data derived from original experiments; and algo 
the ratio of the effect of different surfaces: with rules for pro- 
portioning the surface of steam-pipe, and for finding’ the 
quantity of fuel requisite to supply a pipe of given dimen- 
sions. Chapter iv. relates to the subject of ventilation, and 
the quantity of it that is necessary to preserve the air of 
rooms, &c. fit for the purposes of respiration; with the means 
of effecting it in various circumstances and situations. The 
fifth is devoted to practical and theoretical details on the con- 
struction of boilers for generating steam, their fire-places, 
and apparatus. ‘The sixth is appropriated to the description 
of various modes of distributing steam, and considerations 
relative to the form, connection, &c. of pipes and vessels; with 
the means of confining heat in mains or conducting pipes. 
In the seventh chapter, the principles already developed are 
applied to practical cases of warming and ventilating dwel- 
ling-houses, churches, schools, lecture-rooms, theatres, cot- 
ton-mills, and work-rooms: while the eighth treats of a like 
application to hospitals and houses of equal temperature. 
Chapter ix. relates to the formation of stoves for plants, 
forcing houses, green-houses, conservatories, &c.; and the 
tenth, to the construction and proportions of grates and open 
fire-places. The eleventh treats of drying by steam, the con- 
struction of drying rooms, and the effect that may be pro- 
duced whether applied on a large scale, as in manufactories, 
or on a smaller, as in private houses. ‘The last chapter sup- 
plies a brief sketch of certain hypothetical ideas relative to the 
nature of light and heat. 

Having thus given an abstract of the contents of this 
volume, we shall now examine its execution. Mr. Tredgold’s 
name must be already familiar to our readers, as we have 
had occasion in two or three instances to notice his highly 
useful labors in works connected with architecture and civil 
engineering. Our report on his * Principles of Carpentry” 
will be found in our xcvth vol. p. 383., and the account of 
his * Treatise on the Strength of Cast Iron” in vol. c. p. 398.5 
which latter has since passed to a second edition, very 
considerably extended and improved. In our notice of that 
book, we predicted for it a favorable reception, not only 
with practical but with theoretical men ; and we are pleased 
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to- find, by the early appearance of the second edition,, that 


our prediction has been verified. In its present form, it is 
certainly a highly valuable performance; containing a. larger 
collection of data and practical rules, than any work that we 
know on this ora similar subject in any language. Mr. T. has 
also recently published a new and enlarged edition of Bucha- 
nan’s ** Treatise on Mill-Work ;” in which he has likewise 
had an opportunity of bringing into action the happy com- 
bination of practical and theoretical knowlege which he pos- 
sesses, and of rendering a very ingenious but rather obscure 
production both popular and interesting. 

We shall select the second chapter of the present treatise 
for our extracts and remarks, as being on a subject of general 
interest, and the most readily illustrated without the aid of 
diagrams. 

The first question to be considered, in the application of 
heat, is the nature of the fuel best suited for the specific pur- 
pose contemplated. When an intense heat is either to be 


produced for a short time or to be sustained with great 


energy, it is always found necessary to employ fuel in its 
natural state: but a regular heat is best obtained with pre- 
pared fuel, such as coke, charcoal, &c. In some instances, we 
want.an intense heat for a certain time, and then a regular and 
more moderate heat, as in the case of the boiler for a steam- 
engine; when it is best to begin the operation with one de- 
scription of fuel and to proceed with another. — In every case, 
however, one fundamental datum is requisite ; namely, to be 


-well informed on the properties of all the different descrip- 


tions of fuel, and their heating powers relatively to each other. 
Of course, this can be found only by experiment; and even 
experiment, without some great principle of comparison, 
would be futile. In most experiments on fuel, the number of 
pounds of ice which a given quantity of fuel is capable of 
melting, has been ascertained; and when such trials are 


‘made with great precision, the whole quantity of heat that 


a given portion of fuel will afford may be more nearly ascer- 
tained by this than by any other method. We may, however, 
obtain the comparison in other terms, by considering that, 
according to Dr. Black, the latent heat of water is 140°; and, 
therefore, that the fuel necessary to convert a cubic foot of 
ice into water would raise the temperature of water from 
any given state to another 140° higher: or that 140 times 
the fuel that will raise a cubic foot 1° will melt a like 
quantity of ice, or 624 lbs. — Therefore, without reference 
to the quantity of ice melted, we may make our comparison 
by the amount of fuel that is necessary to raise a cubic foot of 
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water 1°; or that is requisite to convert a cubic foot of water 


into steam, which latter ‘is the specific measure adopted by 
Mr. Tredgold. He says: 


‘ I take, as the measure of the effect of a fuel, the uantity, 
in pounds avoirdupois, which will raise the temperature of a cubic 
foot of water 1° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

¢ And since the boiling-point, or 212°, is 180° above the freezing- 
point, the quantity of fuel that will heat a cubic foot of water 1°, 
being multiplied by 180, gives the quantity that would make a 
cubic foot of ice-cold water boil. 

‘ And, in like manner, by taking the difference between 212°, 
and the actual temperature of the water when supplied to the 
boiler, and multiplying the quantity of fuel that will heat a cubic 
foot of water 1°, this difference gives the quantity of fuel that 
will make the water boil. When the water is at the mean tem- 
perature, or 52°, then the difference is 160°, and it only requires 
seven-eighths of the quantity that would boil ice-cold water. 

‘ Also the fuel that will convert a cubic foot of boiling water into 
steam will be found by multiplying the latent heat of steam by 
the quantity of fuel that will heat a cubie foot of water 1°, 
Dr. Ure, from some accurate experiments, found the latent heat 
of steam to be 967°; therefore, multiplying the quantity of fuel 
that will heat a cubic foot of water 1°, by 967, will give the 
quantity that is required to convert boiling-hot water into steam. 

‘ But when the whole quantity of fuel is required which would 
convert water into steam from the mean temperature, or 52°, 
then add 160 to 967, which makes 1127°, and multiply the quan- 
tity of fuel that would heat a cubic foot of water 1° by 1127, and 
the product will be the quantity of fuel in lbs. that would convert 
a cubic foot of water into steam from the mean temperature. 
Dividing 1127 by 160, the quotient is 7 nearly; consequently, 
7 times the quantity of fuel that will boil a given quantity of 


water from the mean temperature will convert the same quantity 
of water into steam.’ 


Having thus pointed out the principle which he has adopt- 
ed for measuring the effect of heat, the author proceeds to 
examine the properties of different descriptions of fuel, and 
gives the analysis of several varieties of fossil-coal ; particu- 
larly those that are known under the denomination of Cakin 
Coal, Splint Coal, Cherry Coal, and Cannel Coal. He then 
makes similar deductions with reference to different sorts of 
wood, peat, charcoal, &c.; and the several results being 
drawn into the form of a table at the conclusion of the work, 


we extract it, conceiving that it will be found interesting to 
many of our readers. 


‘ A Table, 
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‘ A Table, shewing the Quantity of Fuel that will heat a Cubic 
Foot of Water One Degree; and the Quantity that will convert 
a Cubic Foot of Water into Steam. 








_nantity in lbs, | Quantity in Ibs. 
. t will heat One} that will convert 

Eind‘of Fuel. Cubic Foot of |One Cubic Foot of 
Water One Degree.| Water into Steam.} 











‘Newcastle coal (caking coal) 0°0075 8°4 

Splint coal, nearly the same. : 
Staffordshire coal (Cherry coal) 0:0100 1f-2 | 
Wood (dry pine) - 2 = 0°0172 19°25 


—— (dry beech) - - - 0°0242 27:0 
—— (dry oak) - - = - 0°0265 30°0 
Peat (of good quality) - - 0°0475 53°6 














Charcoal - - - - 0°0095 10°6 
Coke - - - 2 © - 0°0069 Y at | 
Charred Peat - - - - 0°0205 23-0 





¢ A bushel of Newcastle coals is usually estimated at 84 Ibs., 
and a cubic foot is about 50]lbs.; a cubic foot of solid coal is 
79°3 lbs. A London chaldron is 36 bushels, and weighs about 
98 cwt. A Newcastle chaldron is about 53 cwt.’ 


It is by no means an uncommon practice to expose coals 
to the weather, or to throw water on them when kept in a dry 
shed or cellar, with the view of improving their burning: 
but this is a vulgar error, and is very properly deprecated by 
Mr. Tredgold; who remarks : 


‘ Whatever kind of fuel it may be considered best to employ, it 
is extremely desirable that it should be as dry as possible, other- 
wise a great part of the heat it contains will be lost in converting 
the water in the fuel into vapour ; which of course escapes up the 
chimney without producing any useful effect. It was Count Rum- 
ford, I think, who first noticed the loss of effect by employing 
moist fuel; and it is the more necessary to point out this circum- 
stance to the notice of my readers, because fuel is often unneces- 
sarily exposed to the weather, or put in wet places ; and the inju- 
rious effect of introducing damp into a close fire-place is never 
considered.’ 


The practical nature of the discussions maintained in 
several of the subsequent chapters, and the constant reference 
to the figures given in the well executed plates at the end of 
the volume, prevent us from following the author through 
this part of his work. 

Among the more popular applications of steam, one we 
think is particularly deserving of attention ; viz. the plan for a 
private family’s drying closet: its form is very simple; and we 

are 
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are persuaded that it would be found highly convenient and: 
economical. | Sodom | 


‘ In order to illustrate the application of this mode of drying 
the construction of a closet to dry linen for a family is sheer Ty 
Plate VI. It is intended to have two horses, one of which wilf 
contain a sufficient quantity of linep, &c. to require about an hour 
to dry them ; but when the first is about half dry, (which it will be 
in about twenty minutes,) another quantity should be put in upon 
the other horse. By this mode of changing them alternately, 
so that a fresh portion may be put in when the former charge is 
half dried, there will be a considerable saving of fuel as well as of 
time. | 

‘ The horses move upon rollers ; and when a horse is drawn out 
to the extent, the end closes the aperture, and prevents the escape 
of heated air. . 

‘ By adopting this mode of drying, those who are engaged in 
managing the process are not at all incommoded by the hear’ or 
by the steam from the wet cloth; a much less quantity of fuel is 
required, and much less space to produce the same effect. 

‘ For domestic purposes, there will be quite as little expense 
in fitting up an apparatus of this kind as the commonest in use. 
One of the boilers in the wash-house will answer as a steam- 
boiler, without rendering it the less fit for other purposes; those 
heavy and dangerous frames usually employed to hang the © 
clothes upon will not be at all wanted; nor nearly so large a room 
for a laundry. : ; 

‘ And it is not an inconsiderable recommendation to this plan, 
that an immense quantity of fresh air will have to pass through 


among the linen while it is drying, which must render it more 
pure and fit for use.’ 


The author likewise observes that 


‘ Steam-heat may be employed with advantage in drying grain, 
in malting, in drying hops, in drying paper, gunpowder, and other 
manufactured goods, &c. 

‘ Steam may also be employed for drying peat for fuel; so that 
its preparation may not be confined to that part of summer when 
labour is most valuable. 

‘ But there is a new and more important application to be con- 
sidered ; for in all districts where fuel is cheap, steam may be used 
with perfect safety to dry corn, in case of awet harvest. An ap- 
paratus for this purpose would not be expensive, and would soon 
repay for the construction ; a boiler and steam-pipes would form 
the chief part of the things wanted, in addition to what is usually 
to be found in any farm-yard. Hurdles would serve to spread the 
sheaves upon, and these might be laid horizontally upon cross- 
bars, or poles, at about 18 or 20 inches apart. Tarpaulins, or win- 
nowing sheets, would serve to enclose the space through which the 
heated air should ascend, and circulate among the sheaves; and 
afterwards go out at the roof of the barn, or other building woene 
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the drying is conducted. A malt kiln with a steam apparatus 
would make an excellent place for drying corn in a wet season ; 
and I have no doubt, that in many districts the use of artificial heat 
will increase, and the loss of much valuable grain be prevented. 
Besides, with the knowledge. that he can save his corn in good 
condition in a bad season, the farmer will have a mind more at 
ease: he becomes secure of that, which, in the ordinary course, 
is very frequently most seriously injured, and sometimes altogether 
lost. He may also turn the same contrivances to advantage in a 
wet hay harvest, and temporary erections will soon be changed for 
more permanent ones. The certainty of artificial heat will be to 
the farmer as important as the certainty of power is to the sailor ; 
and those two classes of men, who have hitherto depended more 
than any other on seasons, will both receive great benefit by the 
application of steam. 

‘ It is not farmers alone that will be benefited by drying corn 
artificially in backward and wet seasons; for in such cases, the 
whole population must feel the good effect of this plan. Unsound 
grain makes very indifferent bread, doctor it as you like; and the 
evil is too frequently a very general one.’ 


We must not omit to notice the last chapter, on the 
¢ Nature of Heat.’ ‘This the author wishes to derive from an 
uniform and universal elastic fluid, diffused throughout alk 
nature; which, when acting under great intensity, produces 


light, and, ;when in great quantity but with little intensity, 
produces heat. 


‘ If two bodies,’ he observes, ‘ be suspended in equilibrium in 
an elastic fluid, their surfaces will be every where pressed with 
the same force. But if a disturbing force causes these bodies to 
approach one another, the portion of the fluid between the bodies 
must necessarily require force to displace it, and consequently 
exert a pressure on the opposing surfaces, while there must be an 
equal diminution of pressure on opposite ones. Now, if all space 
be filled with caloric, the mutual attraction of the earth and sun 
must cause an increased action of caloric on their opposing sur- 
faces, and hence we have the phenomena of light and heat on 
that side of the earth which is next the sun, while, on the oppo- 
site side, a diminished pressure of caloric is the cause of darkness 
and loss of heat; for a disturbance of equilibrium by diminishing 
the pressure must be attended with a loss of caloric, and the con- 
trary effect must be a consequence of increased pressure, where 
all natural bodies are capable of absorbing the pressing fluid. 
And it appears to be the increased pressure of caloric which.acts 
on our organs of sight, and renders objects visible. We may be 
said to feel distant objects by the intervention of an elastic fluid, 
whenever the sun’s force increases its density in the atmosphere ; 
and this must happen, notwithstanding air or other grosser matter 
may occupy part of the space, whenever that matter is so consti- 
tuted’that the fluid caloric can freely pervade its pores. 
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‘ If we carefully distinguish between intensity of action and 
quantity of action, we shall find no difficulty in making the dig. 
tinction between light and heat. It appears that a certain degree 
of intensity of developement is necessary to cause the phenomena 
of light, and that whatever quantity of fluid be acted upon, if the 
intensity be less than this degree, it will only cause the phenomena 
of heat; while great intensity and small quantity afford the phe- 
nomena of light without much heat. We may conclude that this 
medium called caloric its universally diffused, and that in virtue of 
it we see the moon, the planets, and the fixed stars. 

‘ Also, since when heat is forced into bodies by the mutual at- 
tractions of the earth and sun, it does not and cannot immediately 
quit them as soon as the action has ceased; and as the expansion 
of the atmosphere must differ considerably on the eastern and 
western sides of a meridian on which the sun is vertical, may not 
this inequality be sufficient to cause the earth’s diurnal motion ?” 


We confess that this hypothesis appears to us to be wholly 
untenable. In the first place, the pressure on such an 
elastic fluid would not be in the line joining the earth and the 
sun, but in the direction of the tangent of the earth’s orbit; 
or in that of the resultant of the two forces by which its or- 
bicular motion is maintained. We must ask, also, why does 
not the moon yield heat as well as light ; and why do we not 
see its dark side; or, rather, why one side is dark at the time 
of a new moon? With respect, also, to the cause of the 
diurnal rotation as above stated, would not such a cause pro- 
duce an accelerated motion of rotation? Unless these and 
some other doubtful points connected with the hypothesis 
can be clearly explained, we suspect that this doctrine will 
not be able to stand its’ ground against philosophical tests. 
At present, therefore, we cannot subscribe to Mr. Tredgold’s 
theory on the nature or cause of light and heat: but we most 
willingly bear testimony to his great practical skill and know- 
lege in the management of it; and to the ingenuity and per- 
spicuity with which this work, like its predecessors, has been 
executed. It is principally designed for the use of practical 
engineers and architects: but it may be read with interest, 
and advantage, by every man of a philosophical and inquiring 
mind. 





Art. XIII. The Village Grammar-School, and other Poems. By 
Thomas Maude, Esq. A.B., Oxon. 8vo. pp.74. Hatchards. 
1824. 

ryo record our early recollections is a pleasing task, though 

not unmixed with melancholy, for the melancholy itself is 

not unpleasing ; and the cares and anguish of the 7 
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from which all of us are glad to escape, give to the past the 
greater part of that hue and coloring in which fancy and 
poetry delight to pourtray them. If, indeed, those days 
which we regret when we contrast them with the present 
could be brought back, or the whole sum of their joys be 
analytically examined, perhaps they would be found to have 
their due portion of human griefs and sufferings annexed to 
them: but childhood, because it is the most thoughtless, is 
so far the happiest era of the little span of existence that 
is allowed us. It is at this period that we have not learned 
the artof arranging, systematizing, and calling up in review 
our cares and solicitudes; and all that we feel is the sorrow 
of the passing moment which flies away along with it. We 
have not then arrived at the perspicacity which sees, through 
the mist of interposing years, the ambushed evils that lie in. 
wait for us, and the prediction of which embitters the enjoy- 
ment or aggravates the ills of the day that is present to us. 


“ Seeing aright, we see our woes. 
Then what avails it to have eyes; 
From ignorance our blessing flows, 
The only wretched are the wise.” (Prior.) 


No wonder, therefore, that we recur to school-times and 
school-recollections with so much satisfaction as most of us 
experience. ‘They form also the most agreeable themes for 
poetic description; and if the topics are selected with taste, 
and the powers of the writer are adequate to do them justice, 
they rarely fail of administering great delight to others. Mr. 
Maude has stated the case ably, we think, in his preface to 
‘ The Village Grammar-School ;’ which, as it is an agreeable 
specimen of easy and unaffected writing, we insert entire. 


‘ When in the following epistle I exhibit my mind recurring 
with delight to those earlier years of my boyhood, which were 
- passed at Ovingham, a secluded village grammar-school in the 
county of Northumberland, I wish it to be remembered, that I am 
speaking of a remote village-school, where the restrictions are less 
_ distressing than they necessarily are in town-schools, — where 
all surrounding objects (of natural scenery) are more cheerful and 
delightfully exhilarating, —and where, particularly to a young 
heart, the external incidents are more touchingly impressive, — cer- 
tainly more simple. 

‘ At Ovingham we lived in rustic simplicity among rustics, 
many of whom we were taught to respect, and whose language 
(not unlike the Lowland Scotch) became in a manner familiar to 
us. To this I attribute not only the perfect facility with which I 
now read and understand the Northern Wizard’s most Scottish 
and vernacular ‘productions, but also the tone of mental feeling 

— (some- 
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-— (something ‘like the remembered tone of a mute lyre,”) — 
which enables me to appreciate the spirit of Scottish romance 
and which to my ear throws a charm over the language of Robert 
Burns. 

‘ But, after all, I do not so much contend, that even a school- 
life like my own at Ovingham is at the time delightful per se, as 
that the matured mind, after the lapse of years, looks back on that 
season with melancholy pleasure. It is unquestionably the season 
of innocent hope and acute sense of pure gratification ; and:none, 
I think, will here dissent from my opinion, excepting those — (no 
fair judges) — whose misfortune it has been to have been unbless- 
ed in their parents and preceptors.’ 


In point of poetry, however, we are not of opinion that 
Mr. Maude has attained much elevation of thinking or of 
painting. Yet there is an ethical propriety, a correctness of 
feeling, in the following lines, that reminds us in many respects 
of Cowper : 


« Something we've gained in bliss since boyhood’s day, — 
But careless confidence is worn away. 
Now we have learned mistrust; for who can see 
His manhood’s noon, and all confiding be? 
We've witnessed (thanks to Heaven ! we have not proved) 
The faithlessness of hearts too dearly loved ! 
We’ve witnessed (J have felt) the bitter hate 
Which in weak bosoms envy can create; 
We’ve witnessed kind professions, kindly made, 
To hearts, when credulous, at once betray’d ; 
We've witnessed fraud in bosoms seeming just ; — 
And thus, in the world’s school, we’ve learned mistrust. 

‘ Ah! truth severe ! —In this so transient scene, 

Where, mid joy’s sunshine, clouds still intervene, 
Shall enmity’s factitious load oppress 
The fellow-pilgrims of the wilderness ? 
The chart of life is but a chequered span, — 
And the grave closes every path to man: 
To pleasure’s victim, and to glory’s slave, 
Yes, there’s one goal, — illumed by hope, — the grave ! 
All reach it soon; but some achieve the race 
While youth’s bright dawn yet lightens o’er the face, 
And hope is winged !— Woe’s me! the funeral cry 
Strikes my sad heart, while sorrow palls mine eye ! 
Now wherefore should I tune my lyre? for she, 
Whose kinder ear had loved its melody, 
Sleeps in the grave, — the beautiful, the young, — 
Quenched the bright eye, and silenced the sweet tongue! 
Oh Eloisa! sainted spirit !— I see 
Thy narrow bed, and weep, remembering thee ! 
Who would forbid the muse to mourn thy doom, 


While heart-wrung tears flow gushing o'er thy tomb ? 
—— When 
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«——— When last I saw thee, dear departed one ! 
Youth's sparkling life in every feature’shone ; 
And o’er thy sylphic form and Grecian face 
Beamed the mild lustre of attractive grace. 

Then, in a pensive (yet not joyless) hour, 

Thee once I likened to a token-flower : — 

I saw thee, fairest! in the flush of youth, 

And sang, — (’twas but a common-place of truth, 
How cruelly true!) — “ thy life is of a day,’”— 
And thou art wither’d, like the rose, away ! 

Ah! thou wert good as lovely! But ’tis o’er — 
Thy soul shall speak from beauteous dust no more : 
Thy sweet form lieth beneath the unheeded sod, 
Cold and corrupted, — but thy soul’s with God! 

* Henry! forgive, — forgive the bursting tear, 
Which, as I write, bedews an angel’s bier ! 
Forgive the grief commingling with my strain, — 
Can the heart ever plead to speak in vain ?” 


Of the other poems we shall say little, for they are not 
highly finished, nor happily executed. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1824. 


POETRY. 


Art. 14. The Pleasures of Society; a Poem. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
sewed. Rivingtons. 1824. 

This is the production of an elegant and cultured mind ;—a 
mind that can feel justly, and describe as well as decorate what it 
feels. The versification is the sterling English couplet, to which 
we have given the name of heroic;—that which was cast in the 
vigorous mould of Dryden, and finished by the more patient toil 
and the smoother bel of Pope. We were much pleased with the 
elegance of the subsequent lines : 


‘ Yon infant group of laughing infants see, 
The playful romp, the blithe and social glee ; 
Or mimic nurses, in fantastic dress, 

Deck the loved doll, and give the fond caress ; 
In social circle sit, and gaily spread 
The broken glass, the gaudy china-shred ; 
The polished dishes in long order shine, 
Dinner and rich dessert, and sparkling wine ! 
The banquet done, the table now withdrawn, 
They scamper lightly o’er the velvet lawn, 
With tiny footsteps print the velvet green, 
Giving fresh beauty to the loveliest scene. 
Rev. Oct, 1824. ¥ ‘ Whe 
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The ensuing picture is beautifully drawn, and fills us with images 
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‘ Who sees not here God’s all-directing will ? 
Sucklings and babes the social end fulfil ; 
He guides the infant in his frolic play, 
Collects the group and points the sunny way, 
Where love and innocence their steps beguile, 
Tint the warm cheek and wake the dimpled smile. 
‘ As infant years, in silent lapse, advance, 
And, light of heart, they lead the mazy dance, 
The social feeling still exerts its power, 
And seeks the pleasure of the long-wished hour, 
When equal friends, from crabbed lesson free, 
Lilly’s dry page, or puzzling Rule of Three! 
Assemble gladly to the music’s sound, 
While the sly trick and artless laugh go round ; 
With gay delight each little bosom swells, 
The sparkling eye the joyous feeling tells, 
Friendship and love commence their lasting reign, 
And future suffering loses half its pain, 
When fond remembrance tells when bliss began, 
The social infant now the social man.’ 


of love and of home: 


‘ Storms are abroad, and Winter holds his sway 
O’er nature’s scenes, and short the gloomy day ; 
To smiling hearth, where sparkling faggots burn, 
To fire-side chair and home-delights we turn ; 
Our own loved circle, and the well-known guest, 
Mirth in the eye, and sunshine in the breast, 
Close round the hearth, and talk the time away 
Of deeds long past, in time’s far distant day ; 

Of early scenes, when Christmas-time drew near, 
We hourly watched the slow-departing year ; 
Chid the dull moments as they glided by, 

And dashed the tear-drop from the sparkling eye, 
To think how soon a parent’s kiss to share, 

A father’s blessing, a fond mother’s prayer. 

¢ What hour so dear, when social winters call 

Within the warm and hospitable hall ? 

When ready welcome every guest partakes, 

And gay good-nature each fond wish awakes, 
The grey-haired grandsire sees around him stand, 
Joyous and light of heart, a youthful band ; 
They o’er their festive sports in order run, 

Their playful pastime, and their school-boy fun ; 
Recount their games, and he has played them all, 
The manly cricket, and the flying ball ; 

Tell him of famed events in days of yore, 

And wondrous tales, which he has told before; 
Paint every simple scene of early youth, 

In all the colours of unvarnished truth, 
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“Till tears of gladness fill the old man’s eye, 
‘To see these pledges of affection nigh; 

He hears the story of their cloudless day, 
*Till age forgets how time has flown away, 
Lives o’er the past, and feels again the power 
Of buoyant spirits in the spring-time hour. 
The social board, without profusion decked, 
No prudent mirth, or cheerful spirits checked ; 
Whilst all to chaste and mild politeness true, 
Freedom of converse, with good sense pursue, 
Give to the King and friends a toast of love, 
Nor blush to ask a blessing from above.’ 


Though the topics chosen by the author for his illustration of 
social happiness are not very new or striking, he has done justice 
to them in the feeling and good taste with which he has expressed 
them. The cloistered nun has been often commiserated by poetry, 
but never perhaps in better verse than in these lines: 


‘ The cloistered arch and grated window view, 
Ask if that coid, relentless faith be true, 
Which teaches man from social life to fly, 
Like the proud Levite, sternly passing by 
A wounded brother, in the stormy day, 
Nor stops to wipe one bitter tear away. 
He, who, in mercy, came mankind to save 
From sin, and death, and terrors of the grave, 
Taught not seclusion from the various strife 
And man’s deep suffering in the vale of life ; 
Taught not devotion which, in formal prayer, 
Breathes but the frenzied accents of despair, 
Nor turns to Heaven that female’s languid eye 
Whilst sorrowing sisters weep, in anguish, by. 
She, the pale victim of mistaken zeal, 
When first her youthful bosom knew to feel, 
Bright as the morning star, began the day, 
And, at the coming of the golden ray 
Of that grand orb, which wakes the world to love, 
Hailed the sweet mercies of her God above. 

¢ Now to the sullen sound of cloister-bell, 
Wakes but to weep, and daily sorrows tell ; 
Recalls the promise made, the solemn vow, 
Then half-extorted, oft-lamented now ! 
Thro’ the long aisle, by yon dim taper’s light, 
Turns she to pray, in solemn hour of night: 
In broken murmurs her sad prayer dies, 
Unbidden thoughts of former scenes arise, 
Contrast the death-like silence of the tomb, 
The low-roofed chapel, and the damp cell’s gloom, 
With Heaven’s bright sky, and brilliant, pomp of day, 
O’er flowery meads or dew-bespangled way, 
When, light of heart, with loved companions by, 
Health tinged her cheek and sparkled in her eye. i 
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‘ Ah! why to youth and innocence denied, 
The balm of Spring, or Summer’s purple pride! 
Autumn’s rich harvest clothes the golden fields, 
And social winter many a pastime yields ; 

Free as the frolic air, we rove around 

The mountain’s side, and catch the liquid sound 
Of nature’s music, in the morn of day, 

And to great nature’s God the grateful homage pay. 
Fountain of social bliss ! thy mercies rise 

Wide as the earth, and boundless as the skies ! 
Ungrateful man rejects the gracious love, 

Which thy blest Son, descending from above, 
Gave to the poorest pilgrim of the earth, 

And changed his moan of woe to peaceful mirth, 
Raised soft emotions in his willing breast, 

Love's purest sunshine, and life’s social rest.’ 


We cannot take leave of this amiable and pleasing writer withoat 
warm commendations of the style and spirit of his composition. 
It bespeaks the good man and the scholar ; and we were perhaps 
the more pleased with it for its exemption from the peculiarities 
of the disciples of the modern school, whom he has virtuall 
shewn that he can rightly appreciate by regulating at a far 
different standard both his thoughts and his diction, and following 
purer and better models of each. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 15. Remarks on Female Education, adapted particularly to 
the Regulation of Schools. 12mo. pp.393. 5s. 6d. Boards. 
Holdsworth. 

Although this volume is written in a style rather unsuitably 
pompous, and not always exact, it contains many excellent ob- 
servations, which seem to be the result of experience operating on 
a sound judgment. We quote a part of the remarks on praise, as 
a fair specimen : 

‘ Praise should be reserved for conduct entitled to unqualified 
approbation, and for performances of more than ordinary merit. 
To be judicious, praise must always be moderate ; to be valuable, 
it must be rare. It will of course be estimated by the exertion 
necessary to obtain it; and, while children thus learn to set a just 
value on well-earned praise, they naturally despise it when indis- 
criminate, or too freely bestowed. And a portion of their con- 
tempt will be sometimes extended to the persons from whom they 
receive it. A calm approbation, and gentle encouragement of 
every effort to attain moral or intellectual improvement, united 
with affectionate and unvarying confidence, will have a more 
salutary effect on the youthful mind, than frequent praise, and 
will generally prove a sufficient incentive to exertion. And when 
the benefit of such exertion has been felt; when habits of appli- 
cation, or of self-command, are actually formed ; and the progress 
of improvement is once become apparent ; this experience of suc- 
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cess will afford in itself the strongest possible inducement to per- 
severance, and additional incitements will seldom be required. 
The utter exclusion of praise from any system of moral discipline 
must not however be attempted. It will often be found beneficial, 
and sometimes even necessary ; nor will praise ever become. posi- 
tively injurious, when judiciously adapted to the character and 
circumstances of the individual on whom it is bestowed. The 
languid spirit occasionally requires a powerful stimulus. They 
who are timid and diffident of their ewn abilities, even to de- 
spondency, need a warmth of encouragement which weuld .be 
decidedly prejudicial to the forward and presuming. That mind, 
however, which habitually requires some extraordinary incentive 
to exertion is far from being in a healthy state, and is in great 
danger of utimately sinking below its proper level in the scale of 
intellectual and moral worth. It is of the utmost importance that 
every mind should be early accustomed to feel the influence, and 
to obey the impulse, of ordinary motives. ‘Those powers which 
become torpid in the absence of extraordinary excitement, will 
never be permanently exerted to any profitable end.’ 


Art. 16. A Grammatical Parallel of the ancient and modern 
Greek Languages, translated from the modern Greek of 
M. Jules David, late of the Greek College at Scio. By John 
Mitchell, Purser in the Royal Navy, who served as Linguist in 
the Fleet blockading Toulon, and as Purser of the Centaur and 
Warspite, and of the Cornwallis in India. 12mo. 8s. Boards. 
Black and Co. 1824. 

This work is rather a grammar of the modern Greek than ‘a 
grammatical parallel of the ancient and modern,’ as the author 
assumes that his reader is acquainted with the antient Greek, and 
leaves to him the task of making the parallel; supplying for that 
purpose only the requisite information relating to the modern 
language. The character of M. Jules David stands high as an 
expounder of the peculiarities in the language of his countrymen, 
and the translation before us is executed in a creditable aad unpre- 
suming manner. Amid the interest which the present state of 
Greece excites in this country, we hope that Mr. Mitchell may 
find that he has not labored in vain; and that he will meet with 
sufficient encouragement to induce him to proceed with a transla- 
tion of some general dictionary of the language. 


MEDICINE. 


Art.17. The Pupil’s Pharmacopeia ; being a literal Translation 
of the London Pharmacopezia, the English following the Original 
in Italics, Word for Word; and the Latin Text being marked 
to facilitate a proper Pronunciation. In Addition to which, the 
Chemical Decompositions are explained in a Note at the Foot 
of each Preparation. To the Whole is annexed a Table, ex- 
hibiting, at one View, the Names of Medicines, with their Pro- 
perties, Doses, and Antidotes, in Cases of Poison, &c. Designed 
expressly for the Use of Students. By W. Maugham, Surgeon. 
J2mo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. a 
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We have no doubt that this small volume will be found espe 
cially useful to young men preparing for examination, who Possess. 
but a slender acquaintance with the Latin language ; and we can- 
not hesitate to concur with the sentiment of the author that, 


“when works of this kind have been written in a dead language, 


and couched, for the most part, in terms of modern invention, 
they cannot be rendered too explanatory to the junior part of the 
profession.’ . 

Yet, notwithstanding what Mr. Maugham has said of the abilities 
of surgeons who were altogether deficient in classical acquire- 
ments, we think that it would be a valuable improvement to re- 
quire, from all candidates for licences in any branch of the healing 
art, a competent knowlege of the Latin language; and, for this 
purpose, we would propose that a part of the examination should 
consist in construing and translating a passage from some of the 
easier Latin classics. Such an arrangement would satisfy the 
examiners respecting the proficiency of the individuals brought 
before them, and prevent the possibility of works like the present 
being employed as the means of communicating a semblance of 
attainments which the pupil actually did not possess. | 

Mr. Maugham has executed his task in a succinct and accurate 
manner ; and he has produced a work which contains, besides the 
mere translation of the Pharmacopeia, a considerable portion of 
very useful information. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art. 18. Corallina: or, a Classical Arrangement of Flexible 
Coralline Polypidoms, selected from. the French of J. V. F. 
Lamouroux, D.E.S. 8vo. pp.284. 14s. Boards. Sherwood 
andCo. 1824. ~ 
It is well known that M. Lamouroux has devoted much of his 

time and attention to the study of the marine polypi and their 

habitations ; though more, perhaps, with a view to fix their nomen- 
clature and arrangement, than to trace the habits and economy of 
the respective families. Unfortunately, it has happened, too, that 
he has needlessly multiplied their divisions and subdivisions; and 
that he has affixed to many of them new appellations, which savor 
more of pedantry than of good taste or of convenience. The 
plan of distribution sketched by the Rev. Dr. Fleming, in his 

‘*¢ Philosophy of Zoology,” is at once more simple, and more ac- 

commodated to the circumstances of the greater number of stu- 

dents. The fair translator before us, however, appears to have 
executed her limited task with care and diligence ; avowedly sup- 
pressing the Latin descriptions, and the references ; and avoiding 
all unnecessary introduction of learned and technical phraseology, 
venturing only to substitute the new term polypidom for the French 

polypier. 
everal of the preliminary notices contained in the present 
volume will be found not devoid of attraction to the general 
reader ; while those persons, who are desirous of prosecuting the 
subject in detail, may possibly prefer a less complex and erudite 
1G manual. 
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manual. — In contrasting the dimensions of different descriptions 
of polypiferous bodies, the author, as if for the sake of stage- 
effect, confronts an almost invisible speck with tracts of madre- 
poric islands: though the latter, he should recollect, are not the 
produce of a single animal, nor even of one generation of animals, 
but the accumulated fabrication of myriads of races, superadded 
to those of their countless ancestors. 

The ensuing observations, prefixed to the exposition of the 
genus Corallina, are no unfavorable sample of the work. 

‘ Plant-formed polypidom, articulated, branched, and tricho- 
tomous; axe or interior wholly composed of horny fibres; rind 
cretaceous and cellular; cells invisible to the naked eye. 

‘ The ancient authors had united under the name of Corallinas 
all the flexible polypidoms, such as the sertularias, tubularias, &c. 
Later writers on the subject deemed it advisable to reserve this 
denomination for one order in this class of creation: but observing 
the various characters which accompanied this order, I have been 
induced to divide it into genera, and assign particularly to one 
genus the appellation of Corallina. 

‘ The Corallinas of Europe have their polypean cells so very 
small, and so subject to obliteration, that it is not extraordinary 
they still remain undiscovered : in the equatorial seas the cells are 
much larger, and frequently visible to the naked eye. 

‘ In rambling over the Calvados, (a range of rocks on the coast 
of Normandy,) I have frequently found a very large Corallina, 
a variety of the C. officinalis; it was covered with simple trans- 
parent filaments, a millemetre in length, which had a movement 
peculiar to themselves: they disappeared with the slightest agi- 
tation of the water, or when the polypidom was exposed to the 
air; in the latter case I was never able with the strongest mag- 
nifier to discover the slightest remains of these filaments, the 
point they had been attached to, or the cells they might have 
issued from, supposing them to have been polypi. This, however, 
remains doubtful, as it was only in spring I ever observed them, 
and then only on a few particular individuals: I never could dis- 
cover them in winter. 

‘ We frequently observe in the janias and Corallinas small 
globular bodies, more or less voluminous, and varying in their 
substance; the tubercles that are found on the amphiroas, the 
halimedas, the udoteas, and the melobesias, appear analogous. 
Ellis imagined them air-vessels to support them in the water ; but 
these vesicles are. rarely empty. Ihave frequently found them 
solid, or filled with small grains of an unknown nature. They 
are more probably ovaria, enclosing the germs of future poly- 
pidoms. All the flexible polypidoms appear thus to multiply. 

‘ The polypidoms for which I have reserved the generic name 
of Corallina, have always articulated stems, more or less com- 
pressed, more or less branched, and‘ constantly trichotomous. 
Their colours when fresh generally incline to red or purple; ex- 
posed a very short time to the action of air, light, and humidity, 
they display a variety of hues, each more brilliant than the other, 
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from the lightest or the brightest rose to a dull brown, or green- 
ish, or only with a tinge of red. Infinite gradations are observed : 
but they all bleach by the action of the atmospheric fluids. 

‘ The polypidoms of this genus are found in all latitudes, in 
all depths, and on all the coasts of the five divisions of the world, 
They are, however, observed to be larger in the equatorial seas, 
more brilliant in their hues, and more elegant in their form, 
Fixed usually on rocks, or other hard and almost immovable 
bodies, they resist the influence of the waves, and are ver 
rarely cast upon the shores. Only one or two species of Corallinas 
are parasites on the thalassiophytes, whilst nearly the whole of 
the janias are found upon these vegetables. 

‘ The Corallinas vary but little in their height ; they sometimes 
exceed a decimetre, but are in general less: I, however, never met 
with any under two centimetres. 

‘ The Corallina officinalis was formerly used as an anthelmin- 
thic, or destroyer of worms, and absorbent; but in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century it seemed nearly to have fallen into 
disuse: at a later period it was again brought into vogue from 
the reputation of the fucus helminthochorton, vulgarly called 
Moss of Corsica, whose properties seem to be of the same nature. 

‘ A very good analysis of the Corallina officinalis, such as it 
is found in the shops and in collections, has been given by M, 


Bouvier of Marseilles: he found the component parts of a thou- 
sand grains to be — 


Grains. 
¢ Marine salt - - - - - 10 
Gelatine : - - - - 66 
Albumen - - - - - 64 
Sulphate of lime ~~ - - - - 19 
Silex - - - - - - 7 
Iron. - - - - - - @Q 
Phosphate of lime - - - - 8 
Magnesia - - - - - 23 
Lime - - - - - - 420 
Carbonic acid combined with lime - 196 


Carbonic acid combined with magnesia 51 
Water - - - - - - 141 


1002 

‘ This analysis does not essentially differ from that of the moss 
of Corsica.’ | 

M. Lamouroux has properly included in his enumeration such 
species as have been recognized in Australasia and the islands of 
the South Seas, as well as several which have been found only ina 
fossil state. In some of the families, as the warty Gorgonias and 
Primnoa lepadifera, he seems to have ascertained that the small 
projections, formerly conceived to be the cells, are the real polypi; 
and, in conformity with recent opinions, of some weight, he has 
transferred the / Bangi Ephydatias to the animal kingdom, 
ranking them immediately before the sponges: but few of his re- 
marks can lay claim to much originality. 
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To the text, which is neatly printed, are subjoined 19 lithogra- 
phic plates, representing some of the more rare or singular species. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 19. Tour on the Continent, in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, in the Years 1817 and1818. By Roger Hog, Esq., Author 
of “ Adelaide de Grammont,” and Poems. 8vo. 8s. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1824. 

We can imagine no valid reason for this publication, which is 
neither very interesting nor particularly useful, especially after its 
numerous competitors. It is merely a rapid itinerary, without 
the requisite minuteness of that description of books, and there- 
fore offers as little amusement to the reader as it can afford ad- 
vantage to the traveller. Mr. Hog seems to write at his ease, and 
tives to his composition that colloquial form which is so unjustifi- 
ably adopted by many authors, as if they were talking to a com- 
panion: such as, ‘ on entering the church, you are struck by its 
beauty,’ &c. 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 20. An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War with the Prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and an Examination of the Philosophical 
Reasoning by which it is defended: with Observations on some 
of the Causes of War, and on some of its Effects. S8vo. 
pp-161. 5s. Boards. Printed at Exeter, and sold in Lon- 
don by Longman and Co. 1823. 

This inquiry is conceived in the most benevolent spirit, and 
written with great temper and moderation: the evils inseparable 
from a state of warfare are set forth in a very clear and forcible 
manner ; and the frame of mind inculcated by our Saviour, in his 
sermon on the Mount, is contrasted with those feelings of violence 
which must characterize a course of hostilities. The author thinks 
that war is not justifiable even for the purpose of self-defence ; 
and he instances the example of the Pennsylvanians, who subsisted 
for more than seventy years among six Indian nations without so 
much as a militia for their protection: their persons remaining un- 
molested, and their territories sacred, while the neighbouring 
states were involved in constant war with the savage tribes. 

We extract the following remark in the author’s own words : 

‘ It were to no purpose to say, in opposition to the evidence of 
these facts, that the North American savage spared the Quakers 
because he previously knew that they were an unoffending people, 
or because the Quakers had previously gained the love of the 
Indians by kindness and good offices : — we concede all this; it is 
the very argument which we maintain. We say that an uniform 
undeviating regard to the peaceable obligations of Christianity be- 
comes the safeguard of those who practise it. Ido not say that if 
a people, in the customary state of men’s | maga should be as- 
sailed by an invader, and should, on a sudden, choose to declare 
that they would try whether Providence would protect them, — of 
such a people, I do not say that they would experience protection, 
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and that none of them would be killed. But I say that the eyi- 
dence of experience is, that a people who habitually regard the 
obligations of Christianity in their conduct towards other men, and 
who steadfastly refuse, through whatever consequences, to engage 
in acts of hostility, will experience protection in their peaceful: 
ness ; and it matters nothing to the argument, whether we refer 
that protection to the immediate agency of Providence, or to the 
influence of such conduct upon the minds of men.’ 

As we have the highest respect for the active benevolence of 
this author, we esteem his sincerity even where his arguments fail 


to convince us, and almost wish to be carried away by the honest 
glow of his enthusiasm. 


Art.21. Lettres da Isabelle, &c.; i.e. Letters to Isabella; or, Re- 
flections on Education and on Society. By Madame Adéle du 
Thon. Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards. Murray. 1823. 

The observations contained in these letters are generally very 
just and sensible, but are too frequently of a trite and obvious 
nature. With great propriety, the fair writer objects to the 
boldness and artificial manners which are so fashionable in the 
present day, and thinks that some degree of simplicity and natural 
sensibility would give to her sex more real charms. She also insists 
much on cultivating a habit of self-command, and argues that a 
calm and moderate temper has many advantages which more than 
counterbalance a loss of vivacity and momentary interest, if in- 
deed these qualities are to be considered as incompatible. The 
compliments paid to the English character are such as must 
satisfy the most exorbitant claimants; indeed, they are offered 
with too liberal a hand: but the excess of our patriotism or the: 
Jaws of politeness will not allow us to question the lady’s sincerity 
on this head. The least every-day-observations are those on the: 
character of enthusiasm, in which Mad. du Thon approves the 
indulgence of enthusiastic feelings on suitable occasions ; ob- 
serving that it is only the expression of them at ordinary times, and 
when really not required, which is the proper subject of ridicule. 
It is the turn of the age, however, to overlook this distinction, 
and the frivolous are always ready to decry any feelings of which 
they are themselves incapable.—The Letters are filled with English 
rather than French notions; and the idiom, unless we are much 
mistaken, is in many passages rather that of London than of Paris. 


Art. 22. The World in Miniature ; edited by Frederick Shoberl. 
— The Netherlands ; containing a Description of the Charac- 
ter, Manners, Habits, and Costumes, of the Inhabitants of the 
late Seven United Provinces, Flanders and Brabant. With 
Eighteen coloured Engravings. 12mo. 8s. Boards. Ackermann. 
‘The World in Miniature’ enlarges rapidly, and promises to 


_ acquire colossal dimensions: for it already consists of more than 


thirty volumes, although no part of America has yet been de- 
lineated. The volume concerning Austria was noticed by us in 
vol. cii. p. 335.; and we have now to announce a description of 
the Netherlands, exccuted with the like grace and brevity, and 
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adorned with similar coloured plates, which depict the costume of 
the inhabitants, not the monuments of the country. 

At page 3. the writer describes the coast of Holland as havin 
been invaded by the sea; whereas the testimony of Strabo places 
Leyden at the very mouth of the Rhine, so that the sea must 
considerably have receded. That high tides have frequently in- 
undated the new islands along the coast is no proof that they do 
not continue to extend. 

The Dutch character is thus described : 

¢ In illustration of their plodding, money-getting habit, it is re- 
lated that two English gentlemen being in company with a Dutch- 
man, one of them, unacquainted with the language of the country, 
requested his friend to apologize to the Hollander for his inability 
to enjoy the pleasure of his conversation. The Dutchman listened 
to the apology with great composure, and then taking his pipe 
from his mouth, observed, that there was one comfort for the 
accident of not understanding one another; for, as they had no 
connexions or dealings in trade, their conversing together could 
not possibly answer any useful purpose. 

‘ To the art of acquiring money the Dutch unite that of keep- 
ing it. With them it is a general rule for a man to spend less 
than his income ; and it was this economical principle, combined 
with commercial enterprize and perseverance, which raised them 
to so high a degree of wealth and importance, both as a nation 
and as individuals, till the events of war rendered them tributary 
to France. 

‘ A proverbial feature in the character of the Dutch is cleanli- 
ness. A close attention to regularity and neatness, both out of 
doors and within the houses, prevails throughout the United Pro- 
vinces, but is most conspicuous in North Holland. It was at 
first rendered necessary by the humidity of the climate, to prevent 
rust and mould from destroying their utensils and furniture, and 
has since become a habit conducive at once to comfort and health. 
To those, however, who have been accustomed to English clean- 
liness, that of the Dutch will not appear remarkable. Such per- 
sons will rather be surprized at the stagnant condition of the 
canals, even in the principal cities, which forces itself upon the 
notice of the stranger by more senses than one. “I did find 
candoar enough among the people of Amsterdam,” says a late 
traveller, ‘‘ for an admission that the stench of their city was dis- 
agreeable ; but in proof of its salubrity was assured by one of 
them, on the authority of physicians too, that the healthiest of its 
inhabitants were those who occupied a quarter, the canals of which 
a absolutely choked up by accumulations of every kind of 

th.” 

‘ Notwithstanding the very common use of spirits by the lowest 
classes, few persons in a state of intoxication are to be seen in 
the streets. Whether habit, or the cold and damp climate, pre- 
vent the effects of that beverage upon the Dutch, or hard labour, 
combined with wholesome and solid food, render the body _ 
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robust and consequently less liable to be affected by ardent 
spirits, is a point which must be left to physicians to decide. 

‘ The habit of smoking tobacco is universal in Holland, at least 
among the men, who have their pipes constantly in their mouths’ 
even in the streets, where the same spectacle is frequently exhi- 
bited by women, and also by boys ten or twelve years of age, 
who, thus employed, and dressed in long black coats, silk breeches, 
and huge three-cornered hats, move with a gravity of demeanour 
befitting their great-grandfathers. : 

‘ In the humblest cottages are found a sort of affluence and a 
cleanliness, of which in many other countries scarcely any idea 
can be formed. Here indeed there are the same laws for all, and 
the industrious husbandman is not the beast of burden of an im- 
perious German baron, or the slave of an unfeeling and avaricious 
Russian gentleman. This rustic picture deserves to be consi- 
dered with attention ; and it is the more striking the farther you 
proceed from the cities. No,where does wretchedness appear in 
human form, and, in one sense, there is hardly a happier creature 
than a Dutch peasant. Health seems to be his inheritance and 
that of his family ; he eats in quiet the bread which rapacity can- 
not wrest from him with impunity ; the meanest rustic is wealthy, 
having but very few wants, and those easily satisfied. His rich 
pastures, his well-cultivated fields, his productive gardens, his 
thriving cattle, and the cleanliness of his habitation, are all indi- 
cative of affluence and prosperity: in short, let the reader figure 
to himself the most complete independence, a robust constitu- 
tion, indefatigable activity, reasonable gains, prudent economy, 
and content, as the attributes of his condition, and he will have 
an accurate picture of the enviable state of a Dutch peasant.’ 

The lands in Holland are not burdened with a tithe; the tenure 
of property is less feudal than in most parts of Europe ; and there 
are few entails, few large estates, few resident land-owners of 
consequence. — Skating parties are of an essentially native cha- 
racter, and are thus depicted : 

‘ Skating is a very favourite amusement with the Dutch in 
general, and the Frieslanders are more renowned for: their 
rapidity than their elegance in this sport. To this character the 
inhabitants of Hinlopen, and the women in particular, form an 
exception: there cannot be skaters whose movements are more 
easy and graceful than theirs. The dexterity of the South Hol- 
landers consists particularly in turning and winding in every di- 
rection, sometimes describing circles, at others, letters; but what 
is most curious, is, to see them alternately cross the leg which 
rests upon the ice with that which is disengaged, and thus proceed 
twenty or thirty yards after each shift. Most of the Frieslanders, 
on the contrary, skate in a straight line, with their feet close to- 
gether, going, in general, at the rate of a mile in three or four 
minutes. There have been instances, indeed, of much greater 


rapidity; it is related that a burgomaster of Sneek, having to 
attend an assembly of the States at the Hague, Jeft home at six 
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o'clock in the morning, and arrived at the place of his destination 
by noon, having travelled about 130 miles in six hours. 

‘ In Friesland the women are as fond of this exercise as the 
men. Several of them frequently make a match to contend for 
a prize consisting of some trinket of gold or silver. Though the 
course is but of such length as to take seven or eight minutes, 
yet the winner is obliged to make considerable exertion, because 
she has to dispute the prize alternately, and almost without inter- 
mission, with ten or twelve other candidates. At one of these 
races, which took place in February, 1805, on a piece of ice in 
the outer ditch of the town of Leeuwarden, there were thirteen 
competitors for the prize. They skated two and two, and after 
each heat, she who arrived last at the goal quitted the course. 
The seventh and last trial was between the two remaining winners, 
one of whom was twenty years of age and the other sixteen. The 
former gained the principal prize, consisting of a gold ornament 
for the head, and the other the second, which was a coral neck- 
lace with a gold clasp. One of the competitors only on this 
occasion was past fifty, and many of them were only fifteen. To 
afford some idea of.their swiftness, it is stated, that one young 
female passed over the course, which is about 160 yards long, 
in thirteen seconds, which is more than twelve yards per second, 
or a mile in something less than two minutes and a half. 

‘ In skating for pleasure, they commonly go two and two, each 
with an arm round the other’s waist, or one before the other and 
holding by the hand. Sometimes too there may be seen whole 
companies consisting of perhaps thirty persons, skating altogether 
and holding each other by the hand. The best skaters are sé- 
lected for the foremost and hindmost. At the end of the course 
the whole file forms a circle, and it is then necessary for them to 
take great care not to lose their hold ; for whoever breaks the 
chain, hurried away by the centrifugal force, falls and overthrows 
all those who come after. These falls are usually painful enough, 
though they never fail to excite the laughter of all the spectators.’ 

That the language of the Frieslanders bears a close resemblance 
to the provincial English of East-Anglia, as the writer observes, 
will be apparent from this specimen : 

‘ Wy habbe sjoen ien shyp o pe see wear yn wier tzien man; de 
jene fen wa hie ten greatte reade noos. It wier onder Solle zylen. 
Wy lokeene it op in del. De wind wier goed. De sinn’ schyne 
klear op it wetter, dog’ er kam nou in dan ten schoer heyl in reyn. 
Dizze mannen noodjene unz yn it schyp, in tractjerden unz wol. 

‘ In English thus : — : 

‘We have seen a ship upon the sea, wherein were ten men ; 
one of them had a great red nose. It was under full sail. We 
looked at it up and down. The wind was good. The sun shone 
clear upon the water, though there came now and then a shower 
of hail and rain. These men would have us into the ship, and 
treated us well.’ R 

This pretty little volume is perhaps too much filled with re- 
marks on dress; which, however sacredly traditional in Holland, 
is 
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is even there experiencing the influence of fashion. Steam-schuyts 
are superseding track-schuyts, and introducing a more rapid 
movement of every thing along the stagnant canals. Hence ma 
be produced a change in the manners of the bordering villages, 
similar to that which the establishment of mail-coaches effected in 
England ; and which, in a few years, abolished the provincial indi. 
vidualities of the different parts of this kingdom. 


Art. 23. Journal of the Principal Occurrences during the 
Siege of Quebec, by the American Revolutionists under Generals 
Montgomery and Arnold, in 1775, 1776: containing many 
Anecdotes of moment never yet published, collected from some 
old Manuscripts originally written by an Officer, during the 
gallant Defence made by Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord 
Dorchester. To which are added, a Preface and illustrative 
Notes, by W. T. P. Shortt. 8vo. pp.111. Simpkin and Co, 
Military men may peruse this journal with a degree of interest, 

which it can hardly be expected to awaken in general readers at 
this distance of time. In such sieges as that of Quebec, more. 
over, there is nothing of the pomp and circumstance of war: all is 
hard fighting, with empty bellies, and in the face of snow-storms, 
Poor Montgomery himself, who led a desperate attack on the 
town of Quebec, was found dead with eleven bullets in his body! 
«¢ This is no flattery,” as Jaques says: ‘“ these are messengers 
that feelingly persuade us what we are.” — The Journal is written 
in a very plain manner, by an officer who does not appear to have 
extenuated any thing on one side, or set down aught in malice 
on the other; and we must do Mr. Shortt the justice to say that 
his notes are very appropriate and communicative. One of them 
made us smile: it occurs at page 92. The journalist states thata 
fire-ship attempted to run into a cul de sac, where the British 
vessels were lying in ordinary for the winter: but the project for 
setting fire to them failed; and the annotator exclaims with great 
feeling and indignation ; 

‘ We have here an instance of that determined ferocity, which 
prompts civilized nations to resort to such infuriate instruments 
as fire-ships, and other savage methods of destruction, not sanc- 
tioned by the laws of honor among belligerent powers, and long 
disused by the British government; which generally contents 
itself with bombs and Congreve-rockets, for the purpose of de- 
stroying an enemy’s ships or magazines, and with using what is 
generally termed “ fair shot” by the common consent of mankind. 

The use of fire-ships, then, is a savage method of destruction: 
but red-hot balls, bombs, and Congreve-rockets, are employed by 
gentlemen of civilized society. What character did those blaz- 
ing hoops bear which, in their tender mercies, the humane 
Knights of Malta flung among the troops of Saladin, embracing 
within their deadly circle the enemies of the Cross? — The 
Greeks are using fire-ships, to the consternation of the Turks, at 
this moment : but the more civilized Turks, we believe, have 
been supplied with Congreve-rockets by British ships ; and this 1s 
legitimate and ‘ fair shot.’ In the British navy, cee ' we 
ave 
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have a great many vessels of _ most frightful and portentous 
names, and wonderously indicative of some volcanic properties 
and propensities. 


Art.24. A Dictionary of Quotations from the British Poets, in 
Three Parts: Part the Second; Blank Verse. 12mo. 7s. 
Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 

We have here the second part of a work, the first of which has 
been already noticed in our pages. The nature of such a compil- 
ation exempts it from a formal critique: but we may be allowed 
to doubt the utility of such publications. They may, indeed, fur- 
nish the professed quoter with materials, and lay in a stock of 
passages ‘ ready cut and dried” for him, without putting him to 
the trouble of referring to the original sources: but the scholar 
and the man of letters would disdain so superficial an acquire- 
ment, and be ashamed of displaying a species of reading which 
has been thus obtained. We do not imagine that such compila- 
tions are likely to be adopted in our schools : but Seneca ( Ep. 33.) 
complains of similar errors in the schools of his time. ‘* Pueris 
et sententias ediscendas damus, et has quas Gr@ci xpeas vocant ; viro 
cantare flosculos turpe est, et fulstre notissimis verbis et memorid 
stare. Sibi jam innitatur ; dicat ista, non teneat.” 

Real learning is shewn by its general results in literary convers- 
ation, and not in detail. * Epictetus, speaking of those who quoted 
profusely to shew their information, observes somewhere that the 
reminded him of a man who, in order to convince another of the 
goodness of his diet, did not refer to the healthiness of his looks 
and the robustness of his frame, but emptied the contents of his 
stomach before him. 


Art. 25. Letters between Amelia in London and her Mother in the 
Couniry, written by the late W. Combe, Esq., Author of the 
Three Tours of Dr. Syntax. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Acker- 
mann. 1824. 

The tours — or cavica-tours —of Dr. Syntax gave to that 
learned and reverend gentleman a considerable notoriety at 
Brighton, Bath, Cheltenham, and all the fashionable watering 
places, where toy-lotteries and circulating libraries spread their 
painted allurements before the eyes of idlers, invalids, and young 
ladies: but the Doctor has taken off his bushy wig and plush- 
breeches on the present occasion, and entirely changed his habili- 
ments. These letters are supposed to have passed between a 
young Lady of Fashion in London and her Mother in the Country, 
each giving an account of her occupations and amusements; and 
treating, inter alia, of love, marriage, friendship, and the pleasures 
of imagination. They were written, it seems, for a monthly pub- 
lication, called the Repository of Arts ; and they have a moral ten- 
dency, which is nearly all the merit that we can assign to them, as 
they rank among the slip-slops of the day. 

Mr. Combe, whose decease took place not long since, at an ad- 
vanced age, was a man of considerable talents ; and his chequered 
career might, we apprehend, furnish as much interest and as eyed 
a mora 
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a moral lesson as any production of his own pen or of his mj. 
merous brotherhood of authors: Perhaps we shall hereafter. be 
supplied with a delineation of it, — without caricature. be 


Art. 26. The Blank Book of a Small Colleger. 12mo. pp. 149, 
tho oa 4s. Boards. Boys. 1824. . | 

These are the facetie of a lively Cantab., who now and then 
hashes up an old story with sauce piquante, and makes it tolerably 
palatable. Some college-frolics are very well told. < Trinity. 
College forty years ago’ was, perhaps, different from what Trinity. 
College is now in some respects : but in the pranks played by. the 
young men probably little variation has occurred, or will occur, 
while the institutions of society and the inclinations of human 
nature remain the same. 


Art.27. Peace and War; an Essay, in Two Parts. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
sewed. Hatchard and Son. 

The arguments generally used to shew that war, in any casé, 

‘and under any circumstances, is utterly repugnant to the spirit of 

Christianity, are well put together in this pamphlet ; and the con- 

‘siderations which are urged even against defensive warfare deserve 


_ serious reflection, though we confess that we do not agree with 


the benevolent writer in the conclusion which he draws. « (See 
also Art. 20.) 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

E. T. P. has sent to us a translation of the beautiful epigram, 
Ad Somnum, beginning “ Somne levis,” which is so well known, 
and has been often translated, but the writer of which has never 
been discovered. On turning to the old volume of the M.R. 

‘from which E. 7. P. has taken it, we observe that it is there 
quoted from “ A Collection of Latin Poems by English Authors:” | 
but on what. ground this assertion was made by that compiler,we 
are not aware. LE. JT. P.’s version would ‘be good, had it not the 
unpardonable fault of amplifying four lines into eight. . 





We coincide with the right judgment of W. B., when we object 
‘to the offer which he suggests ; and we are prevented, at present, 
from saying any thing farther on the subject of his letter. — 





In the ArreNpDIx to vol. civ. of the Review, which was pub- 
lished with our last Number, and contains Forercn LITERATURE, 
&c. as usual, we were led into a misrepresentation as to the author 
of “* The Hermit in Italy,” of which we now wish to apprize our 
readers. This work, we understand, is not written by M. DE 
Jouy, but by some imitator, not unsuccessfully, who hoped to 
profit by the popularity of that author’s productions ; and who 
therefore termed his book ‘ A Continuation of French Manners 
and English Manners by M. pr Jovy.” The insertion or omission 
of a full stop after ‘* English Manners” makes all the difference 
of the sense. We had some doubts at the time, but were not 
able to decide the question. . lake 
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